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From a report in this issue 


EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


URITANISM is a great moral tradition but esthetically it is an inhibitive, sterile 

tradition. English Protestantism, revolting against the paganism of the Renais- 
sance and the sacerdotalism of Rome, purchased its ethical standards and spiritual 
liberty at a great price. 

If American liberalism is to-day awakening to the need of cultivating beauty, 
it is by virtue of its emancipation from the negative quality of Puritanism. It is out- 
growing the house of the fathers. All along the line there are hopeful signs of the 
awakening and the development. A steady stream of Continental and cosmopolitan 
influence may be traced in our church architecture, our liturgies, our music, our pag- 
eantry. The future is full of hope. The love of beauty is both a product of spiritual 
life and a source of spiritual life. . 

First, as already indicated, we must free ourselves of a deadening tradition. 

Second, from an ingrowing disposition of the spirit of counter-imitation. Philis- 
tines, ecclesiastical as well as political, are desperately afraid of things foreign. But 
we must seek beauty, even as truth, regardless of its source. The old cry “Can any- 
thing good come out of Nazareth?” is still the mark of the provincial. 

Third, we must learn from modern business. Business to-day, recognizing 
the love of beauty as a normal instinct, is consciously seeking for beauty in line and 
color in all its productions. The church is slowly following after. That church is 
doomed which is indifferent to beauty in its life. 

Fourth, we must take a leaf out of the primer of science. Dogmatism has no 
place in modern thought. There is no final school of architecture, music or liturgics, 
no absolute form. We live in a world of relative values. Experimentation, pragmatic 
tests, eclecticism,—these are the new ways to achieve esthetic results. For example, 
Dr. Guthrie at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowerie in New York may be doing things that we 
do not like, but he is testing out certain theories for the good of the church universal. 
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Two Masters Died 


WO MASTERS DIED. One was a maker of 

football teams. The other was a builder of 
tunnels. One brought youth on the field and set 
them in line against heavy odds and they won a 
great victory. The other directed simple laborers 
down in the earth, who pushed two great tubes of 
steel toward each other from opposite sides of the 
Hudson, under the silt and the tides, until the bar- 
rier broke and mechanical perfection was demon- 
strated. Perey Haughton, Columbia University 
coach. Clifford Holland, public service engineer. 
Great men both. But in point of fame, what a 
difference! Read in the New York Times what 
Herbert J. Spinden says: 

In one day more persons can glide comfortably and 
safely through Clifford Holland’s tunnels than have wit- 
nessed all of Percy Haughton’s games. Yet Haughton is 
a hero in the eyes of, youth, while Holland is scarcely 
known beyond the circle of his fellow-workers. The 
strategy and secret practice of one has been a matter of 
eager question, but who knows or cares to know that auto- 
mobiles were taken down into an old mine in Pennsylvania 
and made to run through sealed passages till a ventilating 
system could be devised that would free this great vehic- 


ular tunnel of the years to come from deadly accumula- 
tions of motor gases? 


Verily, “a criticism of our society.” 


In the Curriculum 
ELIGION—THE THING ITSELF—is trying 


to get into the college curriculum, to take its 


place in the catalog beside French, mathematics, 
and chemistry. William Ae Shimer, graduate stu- 
dent in Harvard, is pointing the way. Is religion, 
he asks, of less universal concern than any other 
subjects in academic courses? The answer is posi- 
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tive and plain, and yet a word on the practicability 
of the proposal is necessary. He does not mean 
such things about religion as we already have in 
our schools; for examples, church history, ethics, 
and Bible. He means clear-cut studies of “the 
facts in the history and philosophy of religion 
without prejudice and bigotry.” At once each 
reader may think of his own blessed faith and the 
other fellows’ narrow sects, but Mr. Shimer cuts 
off such reflection by this query: “Is religion to-day 
any more controversial among college-trained 
people than are economics and political science?” 
That question is the master key to every dark cham- 
ber in the house of prejudice and bigotry. Religion 
is an objective fact as well as a subjective faith. 

Mr. Shimer is much interested in a series of 
lectures in religion under the auspices not of the 
University proper but of the Graduate Students’ 
Society and the Christian Association, with the 
object, he says, in the Alumni Bulletin, of giving 
“a clear understanding of the main religious con- 
cepts and systems.” But it will “reach only a 
small percentage of the men who would be glad to 
give the necessary time if it was a regular curric- 
ulum course carrying credit toward a degree.” 
Other observations by Mr. Shimer follow: “Why 
are so many students indifferent toward religion? 
Answer: Ignorance. Why are so many colleges 
timid about undertaking to dispel this ignorance? 
Answer: Fear.” 


Senator Lodge’s Fame 


Bete from the bedside of Senator Lodge 
intimate his nearness. to the valley of the 
shadow. He is gravely ill at the hour of writing. 
A procession of memories of his recent eventful life 
passes in the contemplative mind. Before the last 
judgment, we sometimes have a clarity and sure- 
ness not vouchsafed in the confusing traffic of our 
busy lives. The chief distinction this statesman’ 
won in a long career was the victory of opposition 
to the League of Nations. It was a great victory. 
Senator Lodge was as nearly the incarnation of 
antagonism to the League as President Wilson was 
the incarnation of advocacy of it. Many persons 
will wonder, nevertheless, if Mr. Lodge has done 
an enduring thing that will give him a place in 
history. 

It is a question which we ask on general prin- 
ciple, entirely apart from ardent sympathy for the 
League. Can a man win fame on @ negation? It 
is obvious that one may fight a good fight against 
a cause deemed wrong and attain immortality. 
Lincoln, Luther, Paul, Jesus—all did such work. 
But these, and others who come into the mind, also 
did a greater, positive thing. They did not prevent 
and destroy merely; they achieved and built. And 
the things which they opposed were unlike the 
League, because the League is regarded by no sane 
person as an evil, and by the majority of the best 
minds of the various governments of the earth it 
is conceived to be at least a respectable attempt to ~ 
create and build a family of nations. 


Men will not rear memorials to one who kept us _ 
Fr : 
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of God! 


out of a worthy experiment. No stone will be 
graven with a nugatory token, such as “He saved 
us from the evil thing with a holy name, the 
League of Nations.” Humanity gives its laurel, 
its tears, its gratitude, its love, forever and ever io 
those inspired and disciplined souls who build 
more stately mansions for all mankind. 


Zaccheus and Theology. 


CCORDING TO A REPORT cf Dr. H. E. 
Fosdick’s sermon, in New York, November 2, 
“Christianity is something to be done. Probably 
most of you have been taught through the years that 
Christianity, is something to be believed.” He 
illustrated the idea: “When Jesus went home to 
dine with Zaccheus, he did not present the publi- 
can with a vast set of facts about theology. He 


’ explained the way to live right and asked Zacchzeus 


if he would start. And Zaccheus said he would.” 

That seems simple. But it is not true, according 
to the story as it is told by Luke, nineteenth 
chapter. There is nothing about living right. 
Zaccheus confessed he was generous to the poor 


_ and that he made good to those he had cheated in his 


business, by restoring to them fourfold. The record 
does not say whether or not he made recompense 
in all cases, or only when he was found out and 
threatened with jail or violence by his angry vic- 
tims. Jesus is reported to have said, “This day is 
salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he also is 
a son of Abraham.” A new theory of salvation. 
This, too, is not quite simple. And it is theology. 
It seems that being in a distinguished line of the 
chosen people carried insurance for heaven, no 
matter what the character of Zaccheus. There is 
another case. We remember the rich young man 
in the Bible was altogether decent and square; but 
because he would not give up his money, we have 


always been taught, he passed up his chances of 
eternal life. 
verses the treatment of Zacchzus. 


How about that teaching? It re- 
And it comes 
also under the theological head of “salvation,” a 
great subject. 

After Jesus settled the case of Zaccheus, the 
people who were present heard him discourse on the 
meaning of the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom 
Dr. Fosdick would make us feel all ; esus 
did was to tell Zacchzeus to get on his way and be 
good. But the Bible says he taught in a parable 
about the Kingdom of God. The doctrine of the 
Kingdom is one of the most wonderful and perplex- 
ing subjects in the long ages of the church. What 
is the Kingdom? Who can answer? Next to the 
doctrine of God, this problem of the Kingdom has 
engrossed more devout scholarship than any doc- 
trine in Christendom. It is an inexhaustible theo- 
logical study. The truth about it is spiritual meat, 
and poor is the preacher who neglects to search its 
marvelous meanings. So with many of the deep 
things of God. Dr. Fosdick himself cannot escape 
theology, for we find him saying, naturally enough, 
toward the end of the sermonic report, “As be- 


tween a high Christology which discovers a divine 


in Christ and glories in it, and a low Christology 


) 
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which reduces Jesus to our mold and size, I hold a 
high Christology.” The phrasing “high” and “low” 
is not exact theological language, but it does recog- 
nize the theological differences among men. Dr. 
Fosdick places himself in his proper company, and 
at the same time pays eloquent tribute to the thing 
which he says he disregards. Is it not very inter- 
esting? 


After College, What? 


HREE MEN were conversing in a fraternity 

house in a fashionable Eastern men’s college. 
The spaciousness of the halls, the richness of the 
paneling of the walls, the luxurious coverings for 
the waxed floors, the exquisite etchings and paint- 
ings, were all eloquent of a standard of living 
beyond the attainment of any young man’s own 
earnings for a decade after graduation. 

One of the men, a Western university president, 
believed such surroundings were all to the good. 
They stimulated the students to continue on a high 
plane of culture and ambition. The second man, 
a law school teacher, also inclined to the advantage 
of such comfortable conditions. The young men 
might at least have, during four years of their lives, 
the delights of a gentleman’s external necessities. 
But the third man, a minister of religion, was doubt- 
ful. His thought was on the social effect of such 
living. Was it not overwhelmingly conducive to 
a desire for ease and the society of the favored, 
with the consequent loss of contact and understand- 
ing of the people as a whole? Is college life a 
period in which everything is sheltered and privi- 
leged, or is it a discipline in preparation for the 
relatives of a struggling world? 

Dr. Henry Neumann tells of the hesitation of 
high-minded parents to send their daughter to 
college. They were in modest circumstances, and 
yet they were willing to make the sacrifice if the 
investment were worth while. How would she 
come back from college? “Too often it happens 
that a life where everything is arranged to set forth 
the world at its brightest,” he says, “it apt to make 
people more and more want to get away from the 
unlovely things until at last they forget that these 
unpleasant realities exist at all. This was one of 
Tolstoi’s chief indictments of the rich—not that 
they were ignorant. of how the wretched lower 
classes existed, but that they carefully screened 
themselves from anything that would afford them 
such acquaintance. 

“Poverty is ugly; it is an offence to refined sensi- 
bilities. It is something from which to get away. 
And people do withdraw themselves until at last 
they cease to know about it and to feel compunc- 
tion or responsibility. What those parents feared 
is borne out by experience: a taste for the com- 
fortable, easy things has this tendency to make us 
forget. On what other grounds can we explain 
the widespread callousness in our civilization to 
the spectacle of lavish waste on the one hand, and 
on the other, gaunt hunger, aching want, squalor, 
disease, and trembling fear?” 
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Where Minorities Are Respected 


Czechoslovakia’s remarkable place in the respect of the world 


Sorra, October 14. 


NE OF THH MOST interesting re- 

sults of the treaty-making at Ver- 
sailles is the Czechoslovakian Republic. 
On the eastern borderland of Central 
Europe, out of territory and populations 
formerly belonging to the Austrian Hm- 
pire, the peacemakers erected a new re- 
public, which presents in its background 
most of the economic and cultural re- 
sources that made Austria an important 
member of the family of civilized nations. 
The ethnic majority of the people of 
Czechoslovakia are, of course, the nation- 
ality. known in history as Ozechs, and 
under the subsequent Austrian domina- 
tion designated generally as “Boehmen,” 
or Bohemians. To the ethnic group 
known as Czechs there were united, with 
their own consent, a much smaller ethnic 
group—Slavs, like the Czechs—known as 
Slovaks. The resulting reunited national- 
ity are the Czecho-Slovaks. 


ALTHOUGH SOME COMPLAINTS is- 
sued from the new republic at the be- 
ginning of its new history that the Slovaks 
were being subjected by the Czechs to 
a process of denationalization, out of the 
pangs of birth has now come the realiza- 
tion that there is very little racial dif- 
ference between the Slovak minority and 
the Czech majority, and that the two 
closely related nationalities are traveling 
comfortably and harmoniously together 
in the double harness created by history. 
The Czechoslovakian problem is the ad- 
justment of relations between themselves 
and the non-related Germans and Mag- 
yars. In the republic, with its 8,054,563 
Czechoslovakians, there are minorities of 
3,822,974 Germans and 1,071,578 Magyars. 
The two other ethnic groups, consisting 
of a quarter of a million Poles and almost 
half a million Ruthenians, do not present 
a difficult problem, for two reasons. One 
is the Slavic race of both of them, and 
another is the lack of dominating in- 
stincts in either of them; for under the 
double eagle they were, to all intents and 
purposes, subject minorities. 

It is otherwise with the Germans and 
the Magyars. Under the Hapsburg dom- 
ination, of which the Czechoslovakian Re- 
public is the inheritor, the Germans, and 
to a less extent the Magyars, were the 
dominant races. This dominance is 
brought to mind under the new régime 
by the important position which the Ger- 
mans and to a less extent the Magyars 
occupy industrially, in landownership, 
and in culture in the new republic. The 
peacemakers would have removed this 
anomaly if they had attached the Ger- 
mans assigned to Czechoslovakia to the 
Austrian Republic and the Magyars to 
the Hungarian monarchy, or its pitiful 
remnant. But the peacemakers, in de- 
termining the future of both Germans and 
Magyars as belonging to Czechoslovakia, 


8. I. TONJOROFF 
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went back of the returns of history. 
They assigned to Czechoslovakia territory 
that originally had belonged to the Czech 
monarchy. 

In dealing with its difficult problem 
of minorities, as represented by the Ger- 
mans and the Magyars, the Czechoslo- 
vakian Republic is following to a certain 
extent the best example set by the great- 
est of all empires, Great Britain. Just 
as Great Britain did not suppress either 
the French language, or schools, or 
churches in French Canada, nor the 
Dutch language, schools, or churches in 


These men are what they appear to be. 


the South African Union, so the Czecho- 
slovakians, under their sociologist-presi- 
dent, Masaryk, have had the wisdom. to 
abstain from the practice resorted to by 
some of their neighbors, like Jugoslavia 
and Roumania, to absorb alien national- 
ities by destroying them. 

In her treatment of minorities, Czecho- 
slovakia is bound by the terms of the 
treaty of St. Germain. It is a proud 
Czechoslovakian boast that their republic 
is safeguarding the rights of minorities 
even more rigidly than the treaty of St. 

(Continued on page 1110) 


Keystone Photograph 
THH PEOPLE SAY, THESH BE OUR RULERS; SO LET IT BB 


Of all the photographs which came to Tun Rucistmr for approval, this one, taken 
last summer at the Coolidge homestead, Plymouth, Vt., seemed best to illustrate 
the unconventional simplicity of our theory of government by the consent of the 
governed ; and, in particular, the quiet studiousness of Mr. Coolidge, and the hearty 
aggressiveness of Mr. Dawes, are both captured by the artist with convincing effect. 


Tup Rucister pledges its devoted support 


to their every. patriotic labor, and joins with its one hunderd and ten million 
countrymen in renewed dedication to this blessed and favored nation in its service 
to its citizens and to all the world f 


ou 
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Of Such Things Is Liberal Religion 


Vital and trenchant speakers in Federation’s New York meeting 


OW RELIGION may be made effective 
. i in the life of the world—not merely 
something to talk about, but a vital, living 
power which shall strive for the uplift 
of humanity in concrete, practical ways 
and lighten some of the burdens under 
which mankind is struggling—was the 
topic of the fourteenth meeting of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
held in New York City on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 28 and 29. The part 
which the press, both religious and secu- 
lar, might take was presented at the open- 
ing session by Leo Wise of Cincinnati, 
editor of the American Israelite, Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach of THe CHRISTIAN REcIs- 
TER, and John Haynes Holmes. Addresses 
_ on the need and possibilities of a more 
liberal education, by Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, lecturer of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Society, and Dr. John A. Randall, presi- 
dent of the Rochester Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, stimulated a lively discussion, led 
by Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, president of the Federation. “The 
United Liberal Movement” was the theme 
of an evening session, at the West Side 
Unitarian Church, in which Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
and Dr. Samuel M. Crothers spoke. 

The uplifting influences of art in re- 
ligion were forcefully presented at 
Wednesday morning’s session by Rey. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen of Boston, Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt of the Wellington Avenue 
Congregational Church of Chicago, and 
‘Henry J. Golding, lecturer of the New 
York Ethical Society. In the afternoon 
Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
spoke on “Religion and Politics,” and 
Arthur Nash of Cincinnati told the story 
of his practical application of the Golden 
Rule to the clothing business. At the 
final session, held in the Temple Beth-El, 
Stanton Coit of the London Ethical 
Church and Rabbi Abba H. Silver of 
Cleveland brought ringing messages on 
“Religion and World Peace.” The morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings of both days 
were held at the Community Church. 

It was a happy circumstance that the 
opening speaker of the first session was 
Leo Wise, son of Isaac M. Wise, who was 
in. his time the foremost exponent of 
Reform Judaism and the founder of the 
‘Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Wise spoke in part as follows: 


“What I wish to emphasize is that upon 
the press, and not only the religious press, 
but upon the secular press as well, al- 
though, of course, more especially upon 
the religious press, there lies a duty which 
you announce as the general theme of 
these discourses; that is, to make contribu- 
tion toward making religion effective in 
the life of the world. 

“T am no Jeremiah, yet, like the prophet 
of old, I wish to raise my voice, feeble 

. though it is, in solemn warning. Through- 


Reported by 
FRANK H. BURT 


out the world, look where you will, you 
will find ethical decadence, a loss of ideal- 
ism, the worship of false gods, and the 
absence of reverence for the One God, the 
Ruler of the Universe. How many of us 
in our heart of hearts have absolute faith 
in the existence of a Heavenly Father, 
in the immortality of the soul, in the ex- 
istence of a Divine Justice that appor- 
tions rewards and punishes here and here- 
after, according to our just deserts?” 

Mr. Wise spoke of world relations. He 
said: “War is, beyond question, the great- 
est crime against humanity that can be 
committed. Yet nations often undertake 
if for no better reasons than for territorial 
expansion, which means increased trade, 
or to gratify dynastic ambitions. Who 
can assign, at least as far as the European 
nations are concerned, any creditable 
motive for the late calamitous war, which 
six years after its conclusion leaves a 
large part of the world in ruins? 

“It is, of course, easy enough to point 
out the error of our ways, but very diffi- 
cult to suggest remedies. The press, and 
more especially the religious press, can 
do much, very much, indeed, to help. It 
is doing something now, but it could and 
should do very much more. It should 
be the object of every religious paper, as 
well as of every pulpit, to teach and 
preach morality, ethics, the belief in the 
tenets of that faith for which they stand, 
and above all, that it is the supreme duty 
of every man and woman to serve hu- 
manity to the best of their ability, to help 
to make the world better. You have an- 
nounced as the general theme of this 
gathering of notable men and women the 
making of religion effective in the life of 
the world. Heaven knows the world needs 
such a renaissance of religion.” 


“The press in America as an instru- 
mentality for the common welfare,” said 
Dr. Dieffenbach, who was the second 
speaker, “has largely disappeared. I 
could count on the fingers of one hand, 
and have two fingers left, the daily papers 
of this country which can be counted 
consistently for courageous and dynamic 
influence in behalf of the country and the 
world. The religious press, whatever its 
shortcomings, still stands, by virtue of 
the background of the churches, for things 
that really count, as was shown, for ex- 
ample, in its influence in opposition to 


Mobilization Day. Free religion can do. 


something when it stands together. But 
it will never stand together unless there 
be some distinct and decisive expression 
of fundamental opinions. We must be 
more than genial back-slappers. Our con- 
ception of God, our conception of life 
itself, our conception of the world we live 
in, our conception of our own natures, 
our conception of Christ—all of these 
and their corollaries are absolutely basic 
to the interest of the people and the wel- 


fare of the world. What we believe is 
what we are. We of the liberal cause 
and the liberal press have no mission more 
distinctive, it seems to me, than to speak 
clearly for the great standards of free- 
dom from authority to which we are 
chiefly committed. There is nothing more 
inimical to our cause than the disposi- 
tion to tolerate anything which is wrong 
in principle. Too often we find in the 
religious press which calls itself liberal 
a kind of milk-and-mush disposition which 
says in effect, ‘Oh, let us tolerate one 
another!’ And look at us. Why so few?” 
_ Dr. Dieffenbach referred in passing to 
the Fosdick controversy and the signifi- 
cance of the resignation of Nolan R. Best 
as editor of the Continent, touching on 
the inconsistent positions occupied by Dr. 
Fosdick, declaring himself a “liberal” 
when speaking at Harvard and omitting 
that term altogether when called before 
the Presbyterian bar of judgment in New 
York, and declaring, “I am an evangelical 
Christian ; I believe in the deity of Christ, 
I believe in the Scriptures as the norm 
and standard of religious experience.” 
“He has a perfect right to be an evan- 
gelical Christian,’ said, Dr. Dieffenbach, 
“but let him be the same thing in New 
York and in Cambridge. Let us have in 
matters of faith clear thinking, distinctive 
and decisive.” 


In the discussion, Rey. John H. Lathrop 
championed the cause of Dr. Fosdick 
heartily, saying in part: “I regard Dr. 
Fosdick as a distinct and leading liberal. 
His printed sermons are quite as flat- 
footed and outspoken as anything he may 
have said in Cambridge. And when one 
has resisted the thing that the vast ma- 
jority of men fall before—not only the 
wealth of a great organization but the 
lure of popularity with an immense mass 
of people—has resisted that on behalf 
of his principle and creedless position re- 
gardless of the consequences, it seems to 
be that he ealls forth from this gathering 
this. morning a profound admiration and 
feeling that he is one in spirit with us. 
and we should send him our greetings if 
nothing else.” 


“T thought at a meeting of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals,” said 
Rey. Harold E. B. Speight of Boston, 
“that we should concern ourselves par- 
ticularly with trying to build bridges over 
which men can walk to meet one another 
in this quest of pure religion. The great- 
est service we can perform in this direc- 
tion is to support and encourage those 
men who are bearing the brunt of the 
fight in the Orthodox field. That Dr. Fos- 
dick does not wish to become a Unitarian 
is not my concern. He knows best where 
he can do most effective work. So far 
as I can see, he does far more effective 
work in the quest of pure religion than 
if he had come over into any Unitarian 
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pulpit. He has influenced hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women in 
this land, and I cannot see in the church 
to which I belong anything which would 
have offered him such a grand oppor- 
tunity.” 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes, editor of 
Unity, spoke of the common impression 
that the fact that religious matters were 
found more and more on the front page 
of the daily papers was evidence of the 
great vitality of the churches. ‘When 
Dr. Guthrie here in New York was shak- 
ing his fist at his bishop in St. Mark’s, 
and when all the dogs of war in the 
Fundamentalist camp were chasing Dr. 
Fosdick, the churches had miles and miles 
of space on the front page, but I never 
was convinced that it showed any interest 
in religion. What the papers were in- 
terested in in regard to the situation was 
simply a fight. It may be a fight between 
a man and his wife, a fight between two 
pugilists, a fight between two baseball 
teams—lots of space! It may be a fight 
between a minister and his congregation. 
or a rector and his bishop—all the space 
you want!” nr 

Dr. Holmes emphasized the great con- 
tribution to-the cause of religion that 
could be made if the daily press would 
devote space to it as generously as cer- 
tain of them now do to literature. * His 
ideal of a religious paper was one conducted 
on broad unsectarian lines, and not car- 
rying the news of any particular denom- 
ination, and he looked for the realization 
of such a form of religious journalism when 
we have “reorganized our religious forces 
on the basis of the cultivation of the 
higher interests of the spirit which project 
themselves into the outer world in the 
form of brotherhood and love one for 
another.” 


At the afternoon session on Tuesday, 
the subject was, “What Constitutes a 
Liberal Education?” ; 

Henry Neumann, lecturer of the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Society, said in part: 

“A liberal education would free 
America from all that now disgraces us. 
It is not the criminal elements that con- 
stitute the gravest problem for our coun- 
try. Their number is relatively small; 
and every community is. more or less 
alert to the danger which they constitute. 
The more serious problem is raised by the 
shallow thinking,- the easy-going con- 
tentment with cheap-jack mediocrity, of 
the vast number of quite respectable 
people. The spiritual emptiness of vast 
numbers of respectable lives is a much 
more troublesome problem than the open 
criminality of a small class. / 

“Education is indeed needed to save 
young people from vice. But when we say 
this we have scarcely touched the begin- 
ning of our problem. The best way for a 
life to be shielded from evil is to be ruled 
by big, positive ideals of a worthy and noble 
life. It is the secret ambitions which 
people cherish that tell whether their 
lives are to be flippant, trivial, dishonor- 
able, and mean, or whether they are to 
be serious and lofty. The kind of world 
they carry with them into the homes, 
the shops, the offices, wherever they live 
and work, may be a petty, cramped, in- 
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finitely little world, bounded chiefly by 
thoughts of swift ears, the poker-table, 
the sex game, prizefights, and trashy 
plays, or a large world, where beauty, 
truth, high worships, fine fidelities are 
the things prized above all others. They 
may look on life as an opportunity for 
nothing better than the pursuit of sense- 
less luxuries, or as a chance to do in- 
creasing honor to the great primal sancti- 
ties. 

“Our school study of Civics and History, 
for example, is of little value if it does not 
make for constantly better thinking on 
what democracy should mean. It is not the 
possession of a vote that makes democracy. 
It is rather the intelligent, free, and gen- 
erous participation of great-minded men 
and women in all the responsibilities of 
their shared life. The mission of America 
is to show the world what excellent men 
and women this free sharing in the col- 
lective burdens can make. We are not 
yet a free people. So long as any among 
us are chained by ignorance, by a wrong 
spirit, by misleading hates, fears, jeal- 
ousies, false prides, we dare not call our- 
selves free. : 

“Does it mean nothing to us that 
we live in a world where stupidity, in- 
tolerance, ‘bestiality, vulgarity, bitter 
strife, and accelerated preparation for 
more international slaughter call so loudly 
for something better? Where shall the 
world look for the reserves of fresh ideal- 
ism with which to meet these challenges, 
if not in the boys and girls who will be 
better or worse prepared for their part 
in the great achievements of the human 
race according as we rise or fail to rise 
to the outstanding needs of our age? The 
great need is vision, a compelling sense 
of our supreme obligation to make our 
civilization more civilized, our humanity 
more genuinely human.” 


John <A. Randall, president of Me- 
chanics’ Institute in Rochester, N.Y., 
spoke on the question “To What Extent 
is the American Educational System Able 
to Supply a Liberal Education?’ 

“In industry and in the army,” said 
President Randall, “we have found it en- 
tirely practical to write a specification 
of a man’s job in such terms as to make 
possible a development of an entirely scien- 
tific program for the student’s intensive 
training for his work, and I am prepared to 
support the proposition that a similar 
process is essential in liberal education. 
We must first recognize the automatisms. 
In the elementary schools we teach spell- 
ing by drill, and there is not yet a safe 
and easy way of training up a generation 
of good spellers which dodges the re- 
quirement of continuous intensive drill. 
We may easily list the mathematical 
processes, the language habits, the con- 
duct habits, to be instilled by drill. By 
and large, the tools must be acquired by 
this routine and often painful process of 
drill. 

“In discussing the third field, which is 
analogous to the field of vocational edu- 
cation described as the field of new situa- 
tion, we reach the critical factor in lib- 
eral educational method. I believe in the 
adoption of a corresponding technique to 
that found successful in technical educa- 
tion. This calls for analysis of the habits, 
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‘ideals, vistas, etc., to be acquired, and in- 


struction by the problem method or case 
method. For nearly twenty years we 
have been experimenting with projects 
and with case-method teaching. Enormous 
labor has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of case instruction materials. We 
have progressed far enough to venture an 
outline of certain requirements which 
must be met if a greater success with 
the case method is to be achieved than 
was experienced twenty years ago 
through the use of the methods then in 
vogue.” 

“The use of the case method supplies 
a free medium with which to obtain 
broader and more satisfying results. The 
use of the case method fits in with a 
program of discipline to continuous men- 
tal effort, to that free spending of mental 


effort which insures mental production,- 


to a ready acceptance of the ‘Mother 
Grundy’ line in personal conduct, and 
the most exalted code of ethics to govern 
their work-day life and their community 
activities. 
sphere of initiative is not too much to 
assume for young people who haye been 
trained to enjoy hard work in their sphere 
of initiative and who have learned that 
these restrictions are the price all must 
pay for a greater liberty and freedom.” 


An interesting discussion followed, in 
which remarks were made by Mayer 
Kaminier of Brooklyn, Rabbi Samuel 
Schulman of New York, John H. Kewish 
of New York, Arthur Nash of Cincinnati, 
Maurice Thorner of Jersey City, Miss 
Regina Keller of the Department of 
Public Welfare, New York, Rabbi Ber- 
nard Heller of Scranton, Pa., Rev. George 
MacKay of Hackensack, Rabbi Philip 
David Bookstaber, D.D., of Harrisburg, 
Pa., Rev. F. H. Kent of Orange, N.J., and 
many others. : 


On Tuesday evening, Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter welcomed the members to 
the West Side Unitarian Church. The 
topic was “The United Liberal Move- 
ment.” “An address about the united 
liberal church could be as brief as the 
famous essay about ‘Snakes in Ireland,’ ” 
was the opening word of Rev. Frank O. 
Hall, D.D. ‘There are no snakes in Ire- 
land, and there is no united liberal 
church.” Forty years ago, he said, when 
he was young and enthusiastic, he had 
urged the importance of the getting to- 
gether of the liberais, especially those of 
two denominations, but was instantly 
squelched, with the advice to. “be pa- 
tient.” “I have been patient forty years, 
and I wish I had not been. My youthful 
impulse was right. 


twenty-five years ago, we might to-day 
be a part of a really united liberal 
church.” 

The need of such a church is plain, he 
said. “A lie with a determined, confi- 
dent, convinced, and well-organized group 
of people behind it will go farther than 
the truth held indifferently and pro- 
claimed half-heartedly. Truth is mighty 
and will prevail provided she has a Paul, 


ready to be beaten, shipwrecked, starved, 


frozen, imprisoned, beheaded, if only he 
can champion her cause; a Luther stand- 


1 


The acceptance of a restricted - 


If we had precip- . 
‘itated a revolution forty years ago, or 
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ing for what he believes in the face of 
his enemies because, God helping him, he 
cannot do otherwise; a Garrison, saying 
‘I will not compromise, and I will be 
heard’; a Murray, a Ballou, a Channing, 
a Theodore Parker,—and behind these 
a strong and increasing group of men 
and women ready to carry on and pay 
the price. Then truth wins, and. she 
never wins under any other circum- 
stances.” S 

Dr. Hall had little faith in the com- 
munity church as a step toward a united 


. liberal church, as such churches in small 


towns are likely to be under control of 
the orthodox portion of their member- 
ship, leaving the liberal members dis- 
appointed and forlorn. He suggested as 
a first step toward union that a substan- 
tial group of Universalist clergymen 
should apply for the fellowship of the 
Unitarian church and a like number of 
Unitarian ministers apply similarly to 
the Universalist church. This being 
achieved, he said, “then suppose, a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred strong, we 
should knock at the doors of. the Con- 
gregational church, the Baptist, or any 
other. Some doors will be shut, of course. 
Whereupon we would eall loudly to all 
liberals beyond the barrier, ‘If we can- 
not come with you, you can at least come 


* with us. Let us get together in a United 
Liberal Church.’”’ 


“The whole liberal movement waits for 
co-operation, unity, organized advance,” 
said Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, “and the 
world waits for an organized liberal 
movement.” Touching on the old days of 
the organization of the Free Religious 
Association, and the more recent forming 


TOE the present federation in the Friends’ 


Meeting House in Philadelphia, she ex- 
pressed the faith that there is to be a 
new revival of the spirit of those days, 
and that it is up to the followers of the 
liberal movement under its. different 
names to show that they can successfully 
follow the example of federation that has 
been so commendably accomplished by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ. 


Rey. Samuel M. Crothers pictured’ in 
his most fascinating and picturesque 
manner the possible realization of St. 


' Augustine’s vision of “The City of God” 


- ments in the religious world. 


_ earry on his revival. 


through the uniting of the liberal ele 
If some of 
our roads seem to leave the main high- 
way, it is only for a detour, and we shall 
all come together again in our journey 
to our common goal. 

Continuing, Dr. Crothers said: 

“Read that story of Aaron and Moses. 
Aaron was the priest, dealing with the 
affairs of the sacrifices and getting up re- 
ligious meetings. He had a big meeting 
on the plain, and Moses, who was a law 
maker and law giver and spent most of 
his time dealing with matters of the law, 
was off. He came back with the law, that 
had very little to do with religion but a 
good deal to do with conduct. According 
to the nineteenth-century ideas, you would 
say that Moses was the layman, and he 
ought to have been down helping Aaron 
That was not the 
Hebraic idea. The idea was that Moses 
was following the line of religion, . deal- 
ing justly with the great problems of life. 
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Now you are coming back to it. What 
we want is a new spirit in us and a new 
sense of religious history. "The time is 
passed when a man can think of making 
a church as if he made it out of his own 
head. It is a great historic inheritance. 
The successful attempts to organize life 
on its spiritual basis are made by those 
who follow in the line of religious history. 

“The whole sectarian conception of the 
church and of religion must give way to a 
broader and more historic idea of what 
religion is and what is its field of activity. 
When we think of the sectarian situa- 
tion, we really have that baffled feeling 
that Robert Frost’s New Hampshire 
farmer had, looking at the wall between 
his own field and his neighbor’s. Neither 
of them knew why the wall was there. 
There is something within us that does 
not like these arbitrary divisions. The 
New Hampshire farmers. to-day have 
found a use for the old stone walls, and 
they are taking them down and find 
them excellent material for roads; and 
they are no longer grumbling together, 
but working co-operatively to build a 
road. It is not patriotism, but a lower 
kind of loyalty that is building up be- 
tween man and man these barriers, and 
love must level these barriers and build 
in their place a road.” 


Three addresses of great charm on 
“Religion and Art” made an exceedingly 
attractive program for Wednesday morn- 
ing. The first speaker, Rev. Bugene Rod- 
man Shippen of Boston, said in part: 

“Puritanism is a great moral tradition, 
but esthetically it is an inhibitive, sterile 
tradition. English Protestantism, revolt- 
ing against the paganism of the Renais- 
sance and the sacerdotalism of Rome, 
purchased its ethical standards and spir- 
itual liberty at a great price. 

“Tf American liberalism is to-day awak- 
ening to the need of cultivating beauty, 
it is by virtue of-its emancipation from 
the negative quality of Puritanism. It 
is outgrowing the house of the fathers. 
All along the line there are hopeful signs 
of the awakening and the development. 
A steady stream of Continental and cos- 
mopolitan influence may be traced in our 
church architecture, our liturgies, our 
music, our pageantry. The future is full 
of hope. ‘The love of beauty is both a 
product of spiritual life and a source of 
spiritual life. 

“Wirst, as already indicated, we must 
free ourselves of a deadening tradition. 

“Second, from an ingrowing disposition 
of the spirit of counter-imitation. Philis- 
tines, ecclesiastical as well as political, 
are desperately afraid of things foreign. 
But we must seek beauty, even as truth, 
regardless of its source. The old cry 
‘Can anything good come out of Naz- 
areth? is still the mark of the pro- 
vincial. ! 

“Third, we must learn from modern 
business. Business to-day, recognizing 
the love of beauty as a normal instinct, 
is consciously seeking for beauty in line 
and color in all its productions. The 
church is slowly following after, That 
church is doomed which is indifferent 
to beauty: in its life. 

“Pourth, we must take a leaf out of 
the primer of science. Dogmatism has 
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no place in modern thought. There is 
no final school of architecture, music or 
liturgics, no absolute form. We live in 
a world of relative values. Bxperimen- 
tation, pragmatic tests, eclecticism,—these 
are the new ways to achieve esthetic 
results. For example, Dr. Guthrie at St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bowerie may be doing 
things that we do not like, but he is 
testing out certain theories for the good 
of the church universal.” 


A unique suggestion for attaining 
beauty ‘of architecture in a free church 
was offered by Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of 
Chicago, who proposed a kind of collec- 
tive church, to include religious bodies 
of variant belief and artistic usage. An 
octagonal church like that of San Vitale 
in Ravenna might include both Christian 
and Jewish places of worship, or a 
church of several aisles might be de- 
signed to accommodate worshipers of 
several faiths. Some people like candles, 
some like camp-meetings, some lectures. 
Why not provide for all under the same 
roof? Protestant artistry, both liturgi- 
eal and architectural, has become cold 
and dry and meager. The new Chicago 
Temple, a church with a tall spire set on 
top of an office building, Mr. Vogt char- 
acterized as a “prairie vulgarism.” The 
theological schools have almost entirely 
failed to give instruction in liturgics or 
in ecclesiastical art. ‘Sectarian par- 
tiality cannot represent the all-compre- 
hending experience that is religion. 
Even a local church can do much to ex- 
tend its range of life by a more liberal 
use of the arts in order to give its people 
the all-embracing life which is religion. 


“Art is one of the trinity of modes in 
which the liberated spirit of man pro- 
claims itself creative,’ said) Henry J. 
Golding of the New York Ethical Society, 
the third speaker, “and comes to recog- 
nize ideals of truth, goodness and beauty. 
Great artists are great revealers. They 
challenge our imagination. They in- 
earnate hope and aspiration and raise 
the stature of humanity. Just as science 
jand philosophy endeavor to synthesize 
every particular truth into a wider and 
more embracing system of knowledge, 
and ethics has for its ideal the relating 
of ourselves truly not merely to our 
family, our town or nation, but to all 
mankind, and even to humanity to come, 
so art strives to express, in the unity of 
feeling, the various fragments of our 
piecemeal experience.” 


In the field of politics, the speaker on 
Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, said, “You can understand 
little of the Labor Party of Great Brit- 
ain, unless you understand that it is a 
religious movement; born out of pa- 
tience in tribulation, out of discipline 
made into power, out of, not a sectional 
interest, but a passion for the well-being 
of the whole community.” In a vivid 
and forceful talk, yet enlivened with 
many touches of delicate humor, Mrs. 
Pomeroy presented the intimate relation- 
ship of politics and religion. Religion 
she defined as “a whole way of life under 
certain direction and spirit,” while poli- 
ties, the conduct of social well-being, is 
an essential part of that entire human 
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life which religion has as its field. Con- 
tinuing, she said: 

“Religious people have concerned them- 
selves from time to time with the king- 
dom of God; it has got to come not only 
in the hearts of men but in their insti- 
tutions, and come not only by personal 
acts but by communal ones. There is a 
sentence in the Old Testament which to 
me rings like a call, ‘He hath set the 
world in their heart.’ What constitutes 
the very innermost of your heart and 
mine is vitally concerned with every 
other heart and the well-being of nations. 
And it is through religious politics that 
we shall recover the sense of life as a 
drama of heaven and hell, the dramatic 
sense which the church had when its 
preachers were not concerned with woo- 
ing their congregations, boring most of 
them, but warning them of the wrath to 
come and offering them heaven as an al- 
ternative to hell. And it is social Chris- 
tianity which shall, in the days to be, 
speak with explosive force of the wages 
of sin as death, and remind people that 
it was through political crimes that their 
sons had to go in all their young beauty 
to death, while the so-called Christian 
nations were like a decadent old beast 
eating its own young. And it is social 
Christianity which shall, in the days to 
be, speak with alluring reality of heaven 
and an open door of hope in the disease- 
ridden individual lives, through which 
they can pray toward, work toward, a 
better world; a paradise which shall 
make the world, as it is, seem no more 
than an uneasy memory. Then shall re- 
ligion, in addition to strengthening men 
for their own inward fight, educate them 
and fill them with the passion for the 
political fulfillment of their dreams; 
and in fidelity to their dream, they shall 
find redemption from their selfishness, 
to which the present order binds them if 
they and their dear ones are to live. 


“<T am unjust, but I can strive for justice ; 
My life is unkind, but I can vote for kindness ; 
I, the unloving, believe life should be lovely ; 
I, that am blind, ery out against my blindness. 
Come, let us vote against our human nature, 
Crying to God in all the polling places 
To heal our everlasting sinfulness. 

And make us saints with transfigured faces. 


Arthur Nash held -the audience spell- 
bound as he told the fascinating story 
of his life and struggles, beginning with 
his short career in the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist faith and his escape from the 
bondage of superstition into the liberal 
‘faith; and going on through his ups and 
downs in life until the strange and 
romantic turn in his business, when 
through the practical application of the 
Golden Rule he was able to build up an 
industry to phenomenal success. In con- 
clusion, he said: “We cannot vote the 
kingdom of God in, important as that is. 
The trade unions cannot fight it in, im- 
portant as they are. But the thing I am 
pleading for is love and life and equality 
and real democracy, where we are all 
workers and we are all owners.” The 
interest of the company was expressed 
in a great number of questions, so that 
the meeting was prolonged much beyond 
the appointed hour. t 

The soft strains of the great organ in 
Temple Beth-El, on Wednesday evening, 


o 
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welcomed an audience estimated at fully 
700 for the session in one of the most 
beautiful houses of worship in New York. 
Rabbi Schulman uttered the ancient He- 
brew greeting, translating it, “Blessed are 
ye who come in the name of the Lord; we 
bless you from the house of the Lord.” 
“Seeking pure religion,’ he continued, 
“you are emissaries of the living God, 
whose revelations are given in every gen- 
eration. You are representatives of the 
living church of all the sincere souls who 
love truth and goodness and beauty. In 
this time, it is necessary to sound the 
tocsin of liberty of the soul and to hearten 
men and women in their faith, that 
though they may seek and serve God with 
varying symbols and banners, they need 
not be shut out from co-operative effort 
on behalf of truth, righteousness, social 
justice, and a love of man that shall 
transcend the distinction of race and 
creed.” 

“The church is confronted to-day,” said 
Rabbi Abba H. Silver of Cleveland, speak- 
ing on “Religion and World Peace,” “with 
a choice between two réles: the one of 
leadership in the work of peace, or the 
one of pious irrelevancy. The church 
must decide whether it means to vindi- 
cate its historic claim to be the peace- 
maker of the world and aggressively to 
lead mankind along the hard—as it will 
be—the hard road to peace, or whether 
it will, as heretofore, more cautious than 
courageous, more shrewd than wise, re- 
fuse to enter the arena of struggle and 
content itself with a mechanical repeti- 
tion of its age-old exhortations of peace 
and good-will. Upon that decision de- 
pends, to my mind, in a large measure, 
the attitude of thinking men and women 
toward the church in years to come. 

“The church must become the guide and 
the critic and the censor of the state, 
and not its tool, its implement, its propa- 
ganda channel. When it does that, it will 
be able to render two distinct services 
to the cause of peace. It will be able 
to create a real temperament for peace, 
a frame of mind, a will to peace. When 
the state declares a defense day, organized 
religion will declare a peace day. When 
the state declares a navy day, organized 
religion will declare a world court day. 
When the state sets aside a flag day, or- 
ganized religion will set aside a Ten Com- 
mandments Day or a Sermon on the Mount 
Day. When the state, through a group 
of political illiterates, will hurl a gra- 
tuitous and unwarranted insult against 
a friendly nation like Japan, organized 
religion will declare that day a day of 
national mourning, even as it was for the 
Japanese a day of national humiliation. 

“The second service is, it will be able 
to focus the attention of people upon the 
machinery for effecting peace and the 
international agencies which can bring 
peace one step nearer. No people will dis- 
arm unless and until it feels itself secure, 
—until their protection is insured against 
unjustified and sudden aggression. The 
church must be on the alert to-discover— 
if necessary, to bring into being—such 
an agency. If the existing League of 
Nations is unsatisfactory, organized re- 
ligion ought to spend itself in organizing 
the consciousness and the conscience of 
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the American people for entrance into the 
world court.” 


The last speaker was Dr. Stanton Coit 
of the London Hthical Church, who said 
in part: 

“No one of the religious systems known 
to history has contained within itself the 
seed of world peace. For no religion has 
as yet taught that every nation on earth 
is a sacred and inviolable incarnation 
of its God. Some, like Quakerism, have 
held that the sentiment of nationality is 
dangerous and evil, because it clashes 
with the idea of the brotherhood and 
spiritual equality of all individual men, 
Here is a destructive principle in reli- 
gion that would prevent not only the uni-~ 
fication of the whole human race into a 
co-operative commonwealth, but even the 
building up of separate nations. Other 
religions have aimed at world dominion . 
on the part of one national or doctrinal 
group which would suppress or control 
all others. Such was the dream of Ju- 
daism; and such is Roman Catholi- 
cism to-day—anti-national, and therefore 
arousing the antagonism of every nation 
against itself and incapable of prevent- 
ing wars. Judaism was crushed; but 
Mohammedanism and Catholicism would’ 
gladly obliterate or subordinate nations 
and states, in order that the world should 
be ruled from Arabia or Rome. 

“While other religions have not con- 
sciously aspired to world-dominion, they 
have nevertheless caused wars, because 
the God of each of them was the God of 
one particular nation only—like the God 
of Athens or the God of Japan. 

“There is nothing, however, in the na- 
ture of religion itself to prevent each 
historic religious system from becoming 
henceforth a center of world co-operation 
and of constructive peace. To do this, 
they need not deny or discard their 
supernaturalistic sanctions to duty; they 
need only change the ethical code which 
their respective gods sanction. They 
need only drop their cosmopolitan or 
nationalistic or individualistic code of 
ethics and substitute the principle that 
every vital historical group of human 
beings is equally sacred with every other, 
equally chosen and inviolable, equally 
divine. They need only set up the broth- 
erhood of nations in place of the brother- 
hood of individual men. They need only 
lay down the principle that the only way © 
to respect a Chinaman is to respect 
China; the only way to respect an Amer- 
ican, or Frenchman, or German, is to re- 
spect America, France, Germany. ‘Love 
me, love my people,’ is the spiritual de- 
mand of each human heart. . The only 
foundation for world peace is this reli- 
gious respect of the people of each. na- 
tion for every other nation as a spir- 
itual organism. What every religion 
needs is a new ethics—the ethics of inter- 
national nationalism.” 

During the last year and a half the 
Federation has been under the executive 
direction of Rev. Curtis W. Reese, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
and has steadily grown in influence and 
membership. A substantial progress has 
been made toward securing guarantees of 
financial support for a period of years, 
so that more active constructive work may 
be undertaken. ; i 
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Religion Around the World 


Vatican Seeking Admission 
to the League of Nations? 


The Vatican, it is reported, will in 
two or three years seek admission to the 
League of Nations as a temporal power, 
in order to bring about a settlement of 
the difficulties between the Italian Goy- 
ernment and the Holy See that date from 
1870. The Western Recorder reprints and 
comments editorially on a news article to 
that effect that appeared in the Baltimore, 
Md., Sun. “The Chancellery of the Vati- 


can,” says the article, which bears the. 


date line of Geneva, “will undertake a 
general shifting of its diplomats in order 
to place in the more important capitals 
of all countries, members of the League, 
diplomats best qualified to work for the 
Holy See’s admission to the League.” 

After reviewing the historic breach and 
the refusual of the Vatican to accept 
Italy’s guarantees of its temporal sover- 
eignty, the Sun article thus explains the 
papal attitude: 

“The Vatican insists that it cannot ac- 
cept this law of guarantees merely upon 
Italy’s word alone, but that it must be 
backed and guaranteed by other foreign 
powers. 

“Ttaly in reply declares that the ques- 


; tion not only is a purely domestic one, 


but that the calling in of foreign powers 


to underwrite her law of guarantees would . 


not only be an infringement on Italian 
sovereignty but an unacceptable insult to 
Italy’s national honor and dignity. 

“In the latest negotiations, however, 
that -havye been connected more or less 
the Mussolini govern- 
ment and the Vatican, it is declared that 
a formula has now been found that will 
be acceptable to both Italy and the Vati- 
can. 

“This formula is the Holy See’s admis- 
sion to the League of Nations. The guar- 
antees existing in the covenant, which 
pledges every League member to respect, 
guarantee, and even defend the present 
territorial status of the other Leaguers, 
would, it is declared, entirely satisfy the 
Vatiean’s claims that the Italian law of 
guarantees must be backed by the guaran- 
tee of other nations. 

“As, however, this general guarantee 
embodied in the covenant would have no 
specific reference to Italy, but would be 
merely the general pledge and guarantee 
which every Leaguer has taken and made, 
Italy would have no grounds whatsoever 
for feeling her national dignity and honor 
were being slighted.” 

The League Assembly would have to 
pass on-the legal qualifications of the 
Vatican for admission; but, concludes the 
account, “as the covenant merely stipulates 
that ‘any self-governing state, dominion 
or colony, not named in the annex, may 
become a member of the League if its 
admission is agreed to by two-thirds of 
the assembly,’ and as the Catholic coun- 


tries of the world, embracing the numer- 


ous Latin-American block, have at their 
command enough votes to assure this two- 


thirds majority, no doubt is felt that at 
whatever time the Holy See’s application 
may be presented it will meet with gen- 
eral acceptance.” 


The Parochial School Wins 


Proposed measures in Michigan and 
Washington, compelling children of school 
age to attend public schools, and directed 
against parochial schools, were apparently 
defeated in the election on November 4. 
In Michigan, an amendment to the state 
constitution that would require children 
from the ages of seven to sixteen, or of 
and below the eighth grade, to attend 
public schools, was rejected, according to 
returns available at this writing, by a 
two-to-one vote. Catholics, German Lu- 
therans, Calvinistic Hollanders, and 
Seventh Day Adventists leagued to bring 
about this result. 

Returns from Washington are at pres- 
ent less decisive, but 895 precincts of the 
State’s 2,487 gave 53,117 for and 86,107 
against an initiative measure of like pro- 
visions. Here the bill was sponsored by 
the Good Government League, affiliated 
with the Ku Klux Klan, and was actively 
opposed by Catholic organizations, Adven- 
tists, Jews, and other groups. 

A similar law in Oregon has been de- 
clared unconstitutional; and, largely 
through efforts of religious bodies main- 
taining their own schools; other attempts 
to the same end have been thwarted in 
Mississippi, Iowa, Arkansas, Texas, Mis- 
souri, California, and Alabama, and pre- 
viously in Michigan. 


In Brief 


Commander Evangeline Booth is to re- 
main at the head of the Salvation Army 
in America, announced her brother, Gen- 
eral Bramwell Booth, while visiting this 
country. The Army numbers, ,accord- 
ing to recent statistics, nearly 85,000 
officers and men, not including 28,150 
bandsmen, carrying on the work in sixty- 
one countries. Conversions are reported 
to range from 225,000 to 250,000 a year. 


The First Baptist Church of Wichita, 
Kan., reports that it carries five hundred 
names on its “passive” membership list. 
The Christian Century thanks the Wichita 
Baptists for this term, and advises that 
it should have a definitely understood 
place in the “annual outpouring” of 
church statistics. It says: “Passive mem- 
bership! Let’s recognize it; then list it; 
then get rid of it.” 


At the suggestion of Cardinal Manning, 
the Vatican and Catholic leaders of Eng- 
land are making an investigation to dis- 
cover the number of English Catholic 
subjects who lost their lives from the 
persecutions under Henry VIII, Elizabeth, 
and James I, with the purpose of honor- 
ing them with canonization, It is re- 
ported that the names of 252 persons who 
thus suffered have been discovered, and 
will be placed on the calendar of saints. 


Y. W. C. A. Will Not Join 
in National Education Week 


Now the national Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has joined the erities of 
certain phases of the plans for National 
Education Week, November 17-23, as they 
are announced by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, with the National Education Asso- 
ciation co-operating. The National Board 
of the Y. W. C..A., which for the last two 
years has co-operated with similar pro- 
grams, has declined to participate in this 
movement. 

In a letter to Roger N. Baldwin, direc- 
tor of another dissenting organization, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, Mabel 
Cratty, general secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 
wrote that this decision was made “be- 
cause of certain elements in the announced 
program inconsistent with the position of 
the organization’s national board in regard 
to world peace and international co- 
operation.” The “certain elements,’ de- 
clared Mr. Baldwin, include suggested 
topics for addresses on Constitution and 
Patriotism Day programs denouncing the 
red flag, pacifists, and communists, and 
the suggestion that requests for speakers 
should be made to the American Legion 
posts throughout the country. These fea- 
tures have led the Civil Liberties Union 
to accuse John J. Tigert, Commissioner 
of Education, with “unwarranted viola- 
tion of trust in the conduct of a public 
office and its prostitution to the private 
interests of a military organization.” 

A mass meeting to protest against ‘in- 
terference with education by the Ameri- 
can Legion” was held at the Community 
Church in New York City, November 7. 
Nevertheless, the National Education As- 
sociation has announced that the program 
will be carried out despite protests and 
“propaganda” against it. 


Another Laymen’s League 


A conference of one thousand laymen 
of-various churches is to be held at an 
early date in some middle-western city 
to form a laymen’s organization, accord- 
ing to an announcement by J. Campbell 
White, father of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement and later a leader in the In- 
terchurech World Movement. The pro- 
yisional name of the body is the Laymen’s 
Church League. These questions, put 
forward for discussion at the coming con- 
ference, suggest a probable program simi- 
lar to that of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League: “How can laymen make business 
itself a revelation of the mind of Christ?” 
“What is the main business of the 
Church?” “How can an adequate mission- 
ary policy be introduced?” “How may 
ministers be better trained?” 


The Church of Scotland and the United 


_Free Church of Scotland both recently 


approached the English Government with 
a view to expediting the legislation neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of their 
union. 
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Sixth Annual Children’s Book Number 


The children’s reading is the parents’ responsibility. Too often the wider horizons of life 
are beclouded by the conventions of our public schools. 


rh 


How many pupils are graduated from 


our grade schools without knowing, for instance, that history was made before 1492! The work 


of our educational institutions needs supplementing, broadening, strengthening by outside reading. 


Wise 


parents will choose books for their children with the same care that they choose schools for them. These 
pages are intended to help those whose children are eager to explore the printed roads that lead to truth and 


beauty and light. 


“What is the Use of a Book,” 
thought Alice, “without 
Pictures?” 


Tur ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

GrimmM’s Farry TALES. 

ALICH’S ADVENTURES IN 
Lewis Carroll. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 
thorne. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPHARD. 
Mary Lamb. 

Tun WATER BABIES. By Charles Kingsley. 

Tse Herons. By Charles Kingsley. 

All illustrated with color plates and black 
and whites by George Soper. 

Motupr HvpBarD’s WONDERFUL CUPBOARD. 
By Maude R. Warren and Eve Davenport. 
Illustrated by Charles A. 
Federer. $2.50. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. II- 
lustrated by R. G. Mossa. 
$3.00. 

HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY 
TALES. Illustrated by 
Heath Robinson. $3.00 

HANS ANDDPRSEN’S WARY 
Tages. Illustrated by Kay 
Neilsen. $6.00. 

All published by George 
H. Doran Oompany, New 
York. 

Each of these books 
is a notable edition, 
sumptuously bound, 
printed, and illustrated. 
The publishers have 
done us a real service 
in issuing these books 
just in season for 
Christmas. For many 
of us the Christmas rid- 
dle (What shall I buy 
for Jack and Jill?) will 
be solved with the aid 
of the George H. Doran 
Company. What finer 
gift for the boy or girl 
than one or more of 
these old favorites, 
clothed in this new and 
delightful dress! Chil- 
dren will need no urging 
to read books like these, 
whether they contain 
the well-loved tales of 
Grimm and Hans Ander- 


WONDERLAND. By 
By Nathaniel Haw- 


By Charles and 


ZL 


xe 


Ke 


sen, the stories from “The Book of a Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night,” the Greek 
Fairy Tales which Kingsley and Haw- 
thorne retold for the children, Lamb’s 
classic tales from Shakespeare, or the ever 
fascinating story of Alice’s strange ad- 
ventures and Tom’s curious experiences 
with the water-babies. A special word of 
introduction should be spoken for Mother 
Hubbard's Wonderful Cupboard, in which 
the authors, starting where Mother Goose 
leaves off, round out many a delightful 
tale for small children. 

The work of the artists who have illus- 
trated these vglumes deserves special men- 
tion. The rich brilliancy of Federer’s 
color work, the poetic imagery of Heath 
Robinson, and the playful imagination of 


The Town Crier was seen coming down Pudding Lane, ringing his bell. 
frontispiece in Sarah Addington?s book, Round the Year in Pudding Lane 


c. R. J. 


Kay Nielsen, to mention but three of them, 
have made these books, indeed, as truly 
works of art as they are delightful 
stories. This is particularly true of the 


_two editions of Hans Andersen’s Fairy 


Tales. Oo. R. J. 


The Breath of the Wilderness 


THUNDER Boy. By Olaf Baker. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Baker’s two former works, Shasta 
of the Wolves and Dusty Star, have pre- 
pared the reading public for something ex- 
ceptional whenever a new book appears 
from his gifted pen. Jhwnder Boy meas- 
ures fully up to expectation. In review- 
ing Dusty Star in THE REGISTER we wrote, 

“The lover of the wild 

will find it difficult to 

put the book down until 
finished. It is full of 
the very breath of the 
great forests and the 
wind-swept prairies.” 

These words apply with 

equal truth to Thunder 

Boy. Myr. Baker knows 

Indians and their ways. 

He also knows wilder- 

ness life and puts poetry 
and charm into it. 
Thunder Boy is a half 

Indian, half white child. 

His Indian mother, to 

save him from the pale- 

faces, flees from the 
settlement into the 
forest and back to her 
- people. On the way, a 
pack of wolves attack 
the fugitives, who are 
saved from a terrible 
death by a= gigantic 
mountain lion. Thunder 

Boy grows up among 

the Indians, taught by 

“Little Brother,’ the 

coyote, and his old 

grandmother Katoya, 
wise in all forest lore. 

He gains the enmity of 

Scarface, a thoroughly 

bad Indian, who seeks 

his life, but is at last 
circumvented and de- 
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stroyed. The life of Thunder Boy and 
his grandmother, alone in the wilderness 
after the destruction of their tribe; a 
thrilling pursuit by his evil uncle, and a 


narrow escape by a desperate plunge in a 
canal down a fearful waterway; the 


friendship entered into by Thunder Boy 


with a great panther; the capture of 
his grandmother and her rescue when 
about to be burned at the stake; the res- 
toration to his white father; a thrilling 
fight between the panther and an enor- 
mous grizzly who is seeking to destroy 
the lad; and scores of other stirring in- 
cidents, grip and hold the attention of 
the reader. The illustrations are excep- 
tionally appealing. A book that ought to 
be in every home and every public library. 
M.B.T. 


Where Small Boys Look with 
Longing on Neighboring Fig Trees 

Wuen I Was A Boy 1n Turkey. By Ahmed 
Sabri Bey. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$025. 

We owe something to those who can 
transform the dreary’ Near Hast of the 
newspaper dispatch into a country where 
a little of pleasure and happiness exists. 
In When I was a Boy in Turkey. Mr. 


Sabri is entirely successful. Too often 


has the word Ottoman Turk connoted 
utter misery and wretchedness. Now, 
behold, we discover that life is well worth 
liying in that supposedly benighted coun- 
try. He tells of his childhood in ‘his 
father’s home on the edge of the Aigean, 
a sunshiny place where small boys looked 
with longing eyes on neighboring fig trees, 
listened at night to stories of the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and the perils that beset the 
traveler. Then came the school days, first 
in the mosque, where he learned the 
Koran, yerse after verse, “like stringing 
beads it was,’ and the mysteries of the 
Arabie script; then at Brussa and Con- 
stantinople, where one met every day in 
class the Anglo-Saxon, the Russian, the 
Arab, and the Greek. One cannot but sus- 
pect that in such an atmosphere one 
would learn more of tolerance and respect 
for the opinions and beliefs of others than 
one does here at home. Mr. Sabri’s de- 
scription of the muezzin call to prayer and 
the worship in the mosque are exceed- 
ingly vivid and lend a sort of Arabian 
Nights air to the book. @. BL. 


Something Better than Mere 
' Entertainment 


THE ADVENTURES OF JoAN. By Nina Rhoades. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

In the Adventures of Joan we have an 
unusual book for children, in that it is 
the account of the author’s own thoughts 
and feelings at the age of eleven, espe- 
cially interesting because she has been 
blind since her second year. While a few 
exciting things happen to Joan which are 
not based on actual fact, we like best the 
“really truly’ part, because we find this 
little girl happy and healthy-minded with 
no morbid feelings about her affliction. To 


the children of to-day, often unapprecia- | 


tive as they are,—this book will bring 
something better than mere entertainment. 
E, F. M. 
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THE MAGIC CARPET 


Joun Farrar 


You and J shall travel far, 
We'll pass the old earth by; 

We'll ride the moon and drive a star 
Across the evening sky. 


Nursery Journeys 
CHILDREN’S RHYMES OF TRAVEL. 
jorie Wilson, 
pany. $1.00. 
For the children who have made the 
journey to the Far East, Ohildren’s 
Rhymes of Travel will awaken wonderful 
memories. But all children will love to 
hear them, even those whose nursery 
walls mark the extent of their travels. 
These poems are vivid little pictures of 
the things children enjoy, and possess that 
charm that we always associate with 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s beloved verses. 
Doesn’t one’s breath come a little faster 
when one reads 


By Mar- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Com- 


“Quite the most exciting thing I have seen 
(ALMost quite) wherever I have been 
Was a great Hucr whale! 


How pleased I was to see him—how excited, 
And how most FrarruLLy delighted”? 


And what a pleasant change from “Be 
eareful when you cross the street” to hear 
that faraway coolie mother say. 


“You mustn’t wander to the shore 
Upon your small bare feet, 

Or Mr. Croe. might see you come 
And find you good to eat. 


But eat your rice, and say big prayers, 
And do as you are told; 

Then you shall have some clothes to wear 
One day when you are old.” 


Altogether this little book is a delightful 
contribution to juvenile verse. £5. F. M. 


Where Mother Goose Lived 


AROUND THE YHAR IN PUDDING LANE. By 
Sarah Addington. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00. 

To Miss Addington belongs the credit of 
writing one of the best of the new chil- 
dren’s books, an admirable gift-book for 
Christmas. Those who are familiar with 
her previous writings, The Boy who Lived 
in Pudding Lane, and The Great Adven- 
ture of Mrs. Santa Claus, need not to be 
told of the delightfully whimsical quality 


THE FAIRIES 


“Since ever and ever the world began, 
They have danced like a ribbon of 
flame; 
They have sung their song through 
the. centuries long, 


And yet it is never the same. 
And though you be foolish or though 
you be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 
You could never be young as the 
fairies are, 
And never as old.” 
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of her work. Those who are not, might 
well learn to know it in those books, over- 
flowing with the dear old Mother Goose 
people we have all loved. Miss Addington 
has taken these childhood favorites and 
woven them together in a very clever way 
to make a pleasant tale. Indeed, they 
make twelve tales, one for each month of 
the year. Pudding Lane is a place where 
all these characters live which Mother 
Goose wrote about in her rhymes and here 
we find them still: Old King Cole, The 
Queen of Hearts, Simple Simon, Tom, 
Tom, the Piper’s Son, and the rest of 
them. We are told how Polly Flinders, 
out of the pity of her heart, brought the 
snow-man in to warm him beside the fire, 
of how Misery, the cat, came to see the 
Queen, of how Santa Claus received a 
Valentine from Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary, of the French Poodle that the King 
of France sent to Mrs. Claus, and of the 
uproar he caused before they discovered 
he did not understand English, and of the 
confusion in Pudding Lane on that May 
day when everybody cleaned house. 

The stories are well illustrated with fine 
line-cuts by Gertrude A. Kay. They will 
be read with eagerness by children from 
eight to twelve, and younger children will 
enjoy hearing them from others. c. R. J. 


Oh, for the Town Crier! 


Teeny TALES FoR TINY Tors. 
White McGowan. Boston: 
Shepard Co. $1.75. 

Oh, for the town crier of earlier days 
to summon all parents, teachers, and 
lovers of little children and tell them to 
read Teeny Tales for Tiny Tots. Stories 
with a message—some the old ones we 
have always loved, some fascinating new 
ones—all told so directly and well that 
as we read we can see the intent faces 
of little children and feel their breathless 
interest. Red Riding. Hood is here, but 
escapes the jaws of the savage old wolf; 
also our good friends, the Three Little 
Pigs, in a new and happier version. We 
learn how Bo-Peep came to find her 
sheep, and many other things that have 
always puzzled us. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated and full of treasure from 
cover to cover. E. F. M. 


By Susie 
Lothrop, Lee & 


Why American History Only? 


THe Book or Scotuanp. By Sidney Dark. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

In the foreword to The Book of Scot- 
land, Sidney Dark says: “The history of 
Scotland is full of thrilling incidents; and 
if the story bores the boys and girls who 
read it, it must be the fault of the teller.” 
But this story of the brave Scots does not 
bore. It is well told; and if our boys and 
girls do not welcome a book like this, 
telling of such interesting characters as 
Robert Bruce, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
the great-hearted Montrose, it must be 
because they are incapable of enjoying 
history except in small sugar-coated doses 
in some romantic tale. It has been said 
that our young people confine their in- 
terests chiefly to American history. Here 
is a chance for them to broaden their out- 
look and at the same time enjoy a fine 
book. E. F. M. 
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The Bible for the Children 


Tue LirrLy CHILDREN’S BIBLE. $0.90. 

THe OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE. $1.50. 

Both by Alexander Nairne, Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, and T. R. Glover. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Tur CHRIST OF THH CHILDREN. 

THE CHILDREN’S PAUL. 

Both by J. G. Stevenson. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.60 each. 

THE BisLE Story. By William Canton. New 
York: George H. Doran 


Company. $3.50. 
Here is an exceed- 
ingly interesting 


group of publications, 
whose purpose is to 
bring the Bible to 
children as a living 
book. They deserve 
the attention of 
parents who are con- 
cerned for the reli- 
gious education of 
the boys and girls. 
It was inevitable that 
The Little Children’s 
Bible and The Older 
Children’s Bible 
should appear. They 
represent the next 
step beyond the work 
that Doctor Pierce 
and Doctor Saunder- 
son have so well 
done. Here we have 
the Bible abridged for 
children. Both books 
were prepared by the 
Advisory Committee 
of the Cambridgeshire 
Education Commit- 
tee for. school and 
family use. The first 
of them is a little 
book of 128 pages, 
with large primer 
type illustrated in 
color, for children 
from five to seven. 
Perhaps the striking 
thing in the book is 
the arrangement of 
the material. It does 
not begin with Gen- 
esis, but with Jesus. 
The child plunges at 
once into the story 
of Christmas, so dear 
to the child heart, 
and then goes on to 
read or hear “The 
Stories that Jesus 
Would Learn from His Mother” (the Old 
Testament narratives), “The Baptism,” 
“The Kind Deeds of Jesus,” “The Stories 
told by Him,” “The Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus,” “The God Father and His 
World,” and “The New Heaven and the 
New Earth.” The Authorized Version is 
used throughout with very few changes, 
but the text is not chopped into verses, 
following the paragraph arrangement of 
the Revised Version. 

The Older Children’s Bible is a book 
of twice the size, intended for children 
from eight to eleven. Again we find a 
novel and interesting arrangement of the 
material, The book is divided into three 
parts: First, the Story of the Lord Jesus; 


paintings used in J. G. 
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second, the Story of His People; third, 
the Song Book of the Lord Jesus. An 
epilogue brings the book to a close. 

While we might differ in our choice of 
versions, and be guided by our liberal 
views to different selections of passages, 
these books, emanating from the Anglican 
Church, deserve our notice. They are 
little Bibles that the children may have for 
their very own. 

Mr. Stevenson, in his two books, has 


“Christ Blessing the Little Children,” a painting by Vogel Carto. 


tried to retell the stories of Jesus and 
Paul for young children. These are not 
told critically. Indeed, Mr. Stevenson has a 
curiously uncritical attitude toward Jesus. 
He tells us that Jesus had no need to 
study in his early years, for he was not 
as other men. “He was all of God that 
could be put into a human life.’ But 
we are told in the Gospels that he in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, which 
would seem to indieate that his develop- 
ment was along the normal lines which 
all follow. On the other hand, Mr. Steven- 
son knows how to write for children, and 
understands the child mind. He is more 
successful in bringing out Paul’s strength 
of character than he is in making Jesus 


Stevenson’s book on The Christ of the Children 
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appear the strong-spirited leader of men 
that we know he was, but in the awful 
grandeur of the Crucifixion he rises at 
last to his opportunity. Both of these 
books are felicitously illustrated. 

Of all these books, none is to be so 
warmly commended as Mr. Canton’s Bible 
Story. Mr. Canton has in rich measure 


the two qualifications necessary for the 


writing of this book. He knows the 
Bible, having for many years been vitally 
: interested in the 
work of the British 
and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. Of the work 
of the Society and of 
the Bible itself he 
has written a number 
of books. Mr. Can- 
ton has also the 
second qualification: 
he knows children. 
Those who have read, 
as the reviewer read 
some years ago, the 
three little books by 
. Mr. Canton: The In- 
visible Playmate, 
W.V. Her Book, and 
In Memory of W. V., 
ean hardly have for-. 
gotten the tenderness 
and exquisite beauty 
of those pages. The 
memory of them 
burns still in the 
heart. It may be 
that the angel of 
death best helps us 
to understand the 
children. At any 
rate, this new book 
is one of rare loveli- 
ness. In many short 
and striking narra- 
tives, simple and 
colorful, the Bible in- 
cidents are told. The 
language of the Bible 
is extensively used; 
but with admirable 
restraint and extra- 
-ordinary literary 
skill the author has 
set the Bible story 
in a background of 
beauty. A single pas- 
sage, chosen wholly 
at random, will il- 
lustrate: “To-day, 
when the floods of 
Euphrates are out, 
the hawk and the 
kingfisher haunt the ruin-heaps of Ur; in 
the heat of the year the lizard sleeps 
among the fragments of its inscribed 
bricks. But Terah looked on a large 
and fair city hard by the sea. Shipmen 
sang in its gates, and landward the low 
fields, netted with waterways, enclosed it 
in palms and pomegranates and tracts 
of corn and millet fathom-deep. And Terah 
saw the lofty tower-temples which they 
had built to the moon and sun; for the 
children of Ham had forsaken the Lord 
God of their fathers and bowed down to 
the shining hosts of heaven.” ee. 
The book is incidentally a fine bit of 
printing, with clear type, wide margins, 
and colored plates. In the réviewer’s 


One of the 
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judgment, the book would not be suitable 
for. the youngest children. But for the 
older children there is nothing better. And 
men and women of mature years will find 
it a masterpiece of literary qualities and 
spiritual values, that will endear it even 
to them, CR. d. 


Children in Wales 


By @wladys 
M. Morgam. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.00. 

We cannot all go to Wales, bit we can 
learn much about that interesting country 
by reading Our Little Welsh Cousin. We 
are glad to find out that Christmas is 
just as happy a time for Megan Llewellyn, 


the little heroine of the book, as for any 


boy or girl in this country. ‘Those won- 
derful plum-puddings with their pounds 
of citron,-:raisins, and dozens of eggs, con- 
taining lucky pieces of money, make our 
mouths water. We might be a little 
frightened if the Mari Llwyd appeared at 
our door some evening between Christmas 
and Twelfth Night—that strange creature 
that looks like a horse but talks like 
a man—but we would soon discover what 
a harmless apparition it was. The story 
ends with an account of the Royal Na- 
tional Wisteddfod, held annually, when 
there are competitions in music, instru- 
mental and voice, poetry, and the arts 
and crafts. In this contest, the children’s 
chorus of which Megan is the solo member 
wins the first prize. E. F. M. 


John Martin Adapts It 


Our Frimnp tHe Dog. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

' All are familiar with Maeterlinck’s mas- 
terly treatise on The Life of the Bee; 
but how many know that this literary 
master has written a delightful tale, 
founded on observations of his own little 
dog Pelleas. John Martin, who writes so 
delightfully for children, has adapted the 
story for children, retaining the heart of 
the story as best calculated to interest 


Bible Story SBook 


“Tn selecting a book of Bible stories 
for little children, there are at least 
two vital desiderata. First, the book 
should contain only those stories 
which tend to give the little child a 
Christian idea of God... . In the 


second place, the stories should be re- 
told in the very simplest words and 
with such skill and power that the 
child’s interest in them will be per- 


manently aroused~. . . . The Bible 
Story Book, by Frances Weld Dan- 
ielson, fulfills both of these require- 
ments.’ —The Congregationalist. 
12. Halftones—Square, 8vo. 


Price, $2.00 
COME TO OUR BOOKSTORE 
for the best children’s books, especially books which 
embody Christian ideals. Be sure to look over 
the treasures in our Children’s Corner 
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young people. For beauty and simplicity, 
this tribute to Our Friend the Dog ranks 
high. After. reading the artless little tale 
of Pelleas,—his faithfulness, comradely 
ways, amusing habits, devoted service and 
loving care,— the child will have a deeper 
appreciation of man’s truest friend in the 
animal world. Reference is made to the 
dog’s remote ancestry and the romance of 
his association with man since the first 
wolf cub was brought up with children 
in the home of the ancient cave-dweller. 
No other animal has given himself so 
completely to man, his whole heart and 
intelligence. He loves his master more 
than he loves his life. To man he looks 
up.in adoration, as to a god, 


The book is attractively bound and illus- 


trated. As a holiday gift, it ought to 
make any child happy. M.B. T. 
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A Little Mother 


Dixik Martin. By Grace May North. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. Go. $1.75. 
It is worth going as far as the Sierras 
to discover Dixie Martin. Here is a 
twelve-year-old girl bravely assuming the 
eare of her orphaned brothers and sister, 


Bos- 


‘a refreshing picture to-day when so many 


children of that age accept every attention 
as their just due: In spite of the unusual 
situation in which we find the young 
Martins, they are real flesh-and-blood chil- 
dren, and savor not at all of being “goody- 
goody.” While her cares often press 
heavily upon her thin shoulders, Dixie is 
areal little mother to her brood, and it 
is a great blow to her when the eight- 
year-old Carol deserts the family group 
for a more luxurious home. The result of 
Carol’s experiment and the happy changes 


Worth-While 
New 


Books 


Girls and 
Boys 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1925 


Bigger’n better than ever! Over 300 pages with 


The Acknowledged ‘King of all Juvenile Books.’ 


nearly 200 full-page illustrations. 


“No more acceptable, lasting and useful present could go to a child for the price.” —Boston Herald 


ound in boards, $1.65; bound in cloth, $2.25 


The Baby Peggy Edition of CAPTAIN JANUARY 


By Laura E. Richards 


A special edition of Miss Richards’ charming idyll of New England coast life, illustrated with scenes 
from adorable Baby Peggy’s motion picture naméd after the book. A beautiful Holiday Gift Book. 


Price, $2.00 


PEPIN: A TALE OF TWELFTH NIGHT 


By Evaleen Stein 
This is the appealing tale of the lad Pepin, of how the Baron Gundebold did at length win his pardon, 
and of the feast which the good Duke Loys held in honor of the Three Wise Kings “who of old did 


come riding out of the East.” 


It has a beautiful moral, which even a little child may apply. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


TRUE ADVENTURE TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


By James Otis 


There is no better way of interesting young folks in the wonderful, romantic history of our country 
than story books written about the thrilling events of early days. These fascinating tales of momentous 
events in American history give the growing boy his desire for adventure while telling him how a great 
nation was actually built. A companion volume to TRUE INDIAN TALES FROM AMERICAN 


NAN’S CHRISTMAS BOARDER 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HISTORY. 


A wholesome and entertaining story of a little girl who above everything else loved babies. 


Each, $2.50 


It is sure 


to win the approval and admiration of thousands of young readers who have loved Miss Fox’s charming 


outdoor stories of children and birds and the wild dooryard creatures. 


Illustrated, $1.25 


A NEW BOOK IN THE LITTLE COUSIN SERIES (71 Volumes) 
OUR LITTLE WELSH COUSIN 
By Gwladys M. Morgan 4 


Picturesque little Wales had twelve hundred years of fighting invaders from outside and revolters from 


within. 


Its people are courageous, gallant, and warm-hearted, as well as devoted to music. 


The book 


tells truly of the delightful home life of the two little Welsh cousins, and especially of Megan’s entry 


in the National Song Festival and her triumph. 


Illustrated, special reinforced binding $1.00 


Send for descriptive circular of the complete series 


THE YOUNG CAVALIERS: or, FOR CAUSE AND KING 


By I. M. B. of K., author of THE YOUNG KNIGHT : 
Swift action in stirring times characterizes this irresistible story of the noble D’Arcy twins who played 
an important part in the cause of the Cavaliers, fighting for Charles I and their Church against the 


Parliamentarians. 


Illustrated, $1.65 


“L. C. Page & Company have a highly privileged place in 
the heaven of childhood. Most of the charming books, 
from POLLYANNA onward, beloved by children, and, if 
they would confess it, by their elders also, bear the PAGE 
imprint.’’—Family Herald and Weekly Star, Montreal. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


- PUBLISHERS 
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in the lives of the young Martins due to 
the advent of Miss Josephine Bayley, the 
new teacher at Woodford’s Canon, make 
splendid reading for young girls. E.F. M. 


Only One Flaw 


RosaLig Dare. By Amy Brooks. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

At first sight, seven-year-old Rosalie 
Dare, the heroine of Amy Brooks’ story 
of that name, promises to start on a 
career of equal purity with the famous 
Elsie Dinsmore of a generation ago, but 
fortunately we discover one flaw in her 
otherwise perfect character. Rosalie never 
remembers to take care of her dainty 
clothes. The book has an occasional mild 
thrill, but depends for its chief interest 
on the personality of- Rosalie’s cousin 
Stanton, two years older than herself. 
According to Stanton’s mother, “his lovely 
disposition is almost too perfect.’ But 
sundry hints dropped by less biased rela- 
tives make us anxious to see and judge 
Stanton for ourselves. Here the author 
takes rather an unfair advantage of the 
curiosity she has aroused, for she ends the 
book with the calm statement that those 
who are sufficiently interested “to know 
the small boy Stanton as he really is” may 
do so by reading the next book of the 
series. This is a fayored method for the 
serial story, but hardly a square deal for 
the little girls who read the book. 

E. F. M. 


Boston: 


SOME OF OUR 
BEST NEW BOOKS 


FOR BOYS 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. RADIO 
The New Volume of the “U.S. Service Series” 
By DR. FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 

Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. 
Decorated Cover. $1.75 

“The U. S. Service Series’’ is so well estab- 
lished as the leader of all lines of new books 
for boys that little need be said on that point. 

The youth who is the center of this unusual 
story will entertain a wide circle of enthusiastic 
readers. 

THE BOY CHEMIST 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 

With Frontispiece and liz Text Illustrations. 


This is an intensely interesting book of very 
great practical value. It can give an extended 
practical education in itself, and most valuably 
supplement school work.. Of the many books 
of its kind, no other is so complete or so enter- 
tainingly helpful. The great number of 
excellent illustrative drawings are a feature of 
marked attractiveness and value. 


FOR GIRLS 


BETTY JANE OF ‘‘THE HOUSE OF SMILES” 
_ By ETHEL COOK BARRETT. 
Picture Jacket in Colors, and Illustrations by 
Junta GREENE. $1.50 | 
Betty Jane in artless, girlish fashion tells 
the whole story in a style that goes to one’s 
heart while constantly arousing mirth. 
. No one can know Betty Jane without enjoy- 
ing her, and being the better for her acquaint- 


ance. 
THE REAL PRINCESS 
By ELIZABETH G. THOMSON 
Illustrations, and Fey Jacket in Colors. 
1.50 
One of the best stories for young girls—and 
boys as well—that has appeared in a long 
time. Marjory’s mind is imaginative, and is 
stimulated by the report that a girl a year or so 
older than herself who has just come to live in 
the next house is a princess. The two become 
inseparable friends. For girls from ten to 
fourteen. 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Boston 
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Memory Painting 


Macic AND Mary Rose. By Faith Baldwin. 
Boston: Small, Maynard Company. $2.00. 

The magic of Mary Rose lay in her 
genius for ‘memory painting,” a peculiar 
gift denied to many a more famous limner. 
By means of this extraordinary skill, she 
won a husband, reconciled a captain of 
finance to an érring wife, and in general 
showered “sunshine” with a lavish hand on 
every one she met. Apparently it is neces- 
sary that some one write these books of 
cheer and gladness, and in this ease it is 
fortunate that the task has been placed 
in Miss Baldwin’s exceedingly capable 
hands. She actually makes her tale 
plausible, and before long one reluctantly 
admits that the book is entertaining. 
Mary Rose Rogers, of the proud and 
happy spirit, is a charming and delightful 
character, a refreshing change in this 
sophisticated age. Her struggles for suc- 
cess with her brush, her friendships with 
Mann and Dean, the artists who were her 
masters, her meeting in the Brent, the 
financier who helped to make that success 
possible, and the culmination of her 
romance—pleasant episodes all, done ina 
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graceful, pleasant way. Special mention 
should be made of her eat, the “Nonsense 
Cat,” an amazing creature, descendant of 
one of Prester John’s strange animals 
and, beyond doubt, a cousin-german to 
the fantastic tabby in Alice in Wonder- 
land. 


A Hardy Annual 


CHATTERBOX, 1925. 
pany. 

Men may come and men may go, chil- 
dren may grow up and have children of 
their own, but Chatterbor goes on and on, 
unchanged in essentials since it pleased 
its first readers some forty-five years ago. 
There is the same rather small print, the 
continued stories that leap from page to 
page, the large illustrations that always 
illustrate, the extraordinary number of 
anecdotes and bits of verse. The pictures 
are certainly less lurid than in the earlier 
years, and color is occasionally introduced. 
Volumes of Chatterbox are a part of the 
proper equipment of a house where chil- 
dren are welcomed, to say nothing of their 
use as Christmas gifts. 
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The Best Twin Book Yet 


The Colonial Twins of 
Virginia 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


More than a million children have been 
made happy by the famous Twin series. 
Librarians, teachers and parents praise 
them and the children themselves love 
them and eagerly await every new vol- 
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: ume. There is no better gift for the 
Italian child of 6 to 12 than the latest Twin 
Scoick book. EACH, ILLUSTRATED: $1.75 
‘a rench Send to 2 Park St., Boston, for free 
Belgian bulletin of our children’s books. 
= Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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BEST 


BOOKS 


Truly a ‘‘cheerfual’’ book is 
Faith Baldwin’s 


Magic and Mary Rose 


By the author of “Mavis of Green Hill,” - 
“Laurel of Stony Stream,” and 


“SIGN POSTS”: A Volume of Poetry 


by the same author 
$2.00 at all bookstores 
Aren’t these ideal gifts for Christmas! 


Courage 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 


Happiness 


BOSTON ~ 


Boston: The Page Com- . 
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What the D’Arcy Holds, 
That ‘the D’Arcy Keeps 


Tun Youne Cavauimrs. By I. M. B. of K. 


Boston: L. O. Page & Co. 

“What the D’Arcy holds, that the 
D’Arcy keeps,’ was the gallant reply of 
the last of that famous family to his 
king, Charles I, when the mysterious 
casket was given him for safe-keeping. 
In The Young Cavaliers, we read how 
bravely the  thirteen-year-old Rupert 
D’Arcy and his twin sister Diana fulfilled 
that promise, even after the Royalist 
forces were scattered, their king killed, 
and they themselves prisoners in the 
household of Cromwell’s daughter. In 
spite of the very grave danger which con- 
stantly threatened them, these twins were 
a lively pair, and caused much confusion 
to their captors by the ease with which 
they could impersonate each other. Diana 
did not hesitate to step in front of the 
guns which were meant to bring death to 
Rupert, and even the stern Cromwell ‘was 
forced to laugh when Rupert intervened, 
claiming as his the right to be killed. 
The book ends with a pleasant scene 
eleyen years later when Charles, Prince 
of Wales, is able to return to England, 
and comes to claim the casket from the 
D’Arcy twins. The young readers of this 
excellent story will be glad to find out 
what was in the casket; but what they 
will enjoy most is hearing of this boy 
and girl who were so imbued with loyalty 
to their king and to the honor of their 
family that they could face death rather 
than bring dishonor to either. 

pho gill ne | E. F. M. 


King Cotton 


CaRL AND THE Corton Gin. By Sara Ware 
Bassett. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.65. 

Educational series of books are much 
in vogue these days, but often there is so 
little plot to these stories that boys and 
girls refuse to read them. Young readers 
do not take readily to deliberate instruc- 
tion. But in Carl and the Cotton Gin of 
the “Invention Series,’ the author has writ- 
ten entertainingly of the poverty-stricken 
though happy existence of the six young 
McGregors and their widowed mother in 


_ Mulberry Court, and at the same time has 


introduced naturally the history of old 
King Cotton. Valuable and accurate as 
the information concerning cotton is, we 
find our interest persistently veers to the 
cheery, resourceful, and indomitable 
McGregors. Mrs. McGregor’s efforts to get 
her flock presentable for the wedding re- 
ception which marks the climax of the 
story, reminds us of the similar struggles 
of the famous Mrs. Ruggles in the Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, and will prove equally 
amusing to young and old. M. M. D. 


In Civil War Days 


A Boy. AT GETTYSBURG. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Miss Singmaster is a versatile writer. 
She has written best-selling novels for 
adults; her short stories have found a 
place in Edward J. O’Brien’s anthology of 
the best short stories, and she writes 
human and moying stories for boys and 
girls. This story designed for boys cen- 


By Elsie Singmaster.’ 
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ters about the town of Gettysburg in 
Civil War days. Incidents of the famous 
“underground railway” are introduced, of 
Abraham Lincoln, and of the great battle. 
Through the entire book runs the narra- 
tive of Carl Mottern, friend of the slave, 
and devoted to his feeble grandfather. He 
views the war from the village, and finally 
is an eye-witness to the three days’ battle 
of Gettysburg. Though Miss Singmaster 
writes in a style that is simple, adapted 
to young readers, she does not write con- 
descending or patronizingly. The best 
part of the book is where she describes 
the battle as Carl, himself, saw it. This 
description alone is worth the purchase 
price. E. H. ©. 


Treasure Trove 


Tue Srtent Five. By T. Morris Longstreth. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

The hackneyed and overworked situa- 
tions that have become so familiar in 
tales of adventure in a summer camp 
have been thrown overboard by Mr. Long- 
streth. In The Silent Five we have a 
really thrilling tale. In the foreword, 
we are given to understand. that the story 
is a true one; and if that is the case, Mr. 
Longstreth’s camp will probably be 
swamped next summer with boys yearn- 
ing for treasure trove. 

Into the placid atmosphere of this vaca- 
tion crowd of boys come the thrills of a 
fight for life and the struggle for a treas- 
ure, buried on an island off the Maine 
coast. The camp is surprised one even- 
ing by the appearance of a ruffian, badly 
mauled and in need of help. From him 
they get the first inkling of the truth. 


' Thereafter, one adventure follows an- 


other in rapid succession. One of their 
number is kidnapped, and in the exciting 
chase to effect his rescue the story reaches 
its climax. “Prof,” the master of the 
camp, is a delightful character, skillfully 
and sympathetically drawn. Gs Bs Lis 


A Rok with Riddles in It 


Dora. By Johanna Spyri. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 

A jolly, healthy family of six children, 
including a pair of inventive though some- 
what misguided twins, could not fail to 
interest almost any normal person. But 
when you are a little girl visiting in 
Switzerland in company with a very dull 
uncle and aunt, and very lonely after 
the death of a beloved father, it is easy 
to see how lying on the ground and peer- 
ing through a hole in the hawthorn hedge 
to watch such a family might prove the 
most interesting occupation of the day. 
So it was with little Dora Falk; and how 
she came to have a real place in the 
Birkenfeld household, Johanna Spyri tells 
in her latest book. While it is im- 
possible to give Dora the same place in 
our hearts as Heidi, who brought fame to 
the author many years ago, yet the book 
makes pleasant reading. For those chil- 
dren who like to exercise their wits, there 
will be an added interest in guessing the 
numerous riddles which appear on many 
of its pages. E.F. M. 
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Lucius. TH ADVENTURES or A RomAN Boy. 
By Alfred J. Church. New York: Dodd, Mead 
é& Co. $2.00. 

Formerly published under the title 
“Two Thousand Years Ago,” this story of 
the last years of the Roman Republic is 
now reissued under the name of the hero. 
It is an entertaining narrative of those 
terrible days when pirates infested the 
Mediterranean. 


Books Received 


By Nigel B. M. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 


HANNINGTON OF AFRICA. 
Grahame. 
pany. 

JUDSON or BurMA. By Nigel B. M. Grahame. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TheBeacon Hill 
‘Bookshelf 


Some of the best of our books for 
boys and girls ten years old or 
more, published in the most 


attractive possible form—printed 
from new type of good size, 
beautifully illustrated in full color 
by famous artists, handsomely 
bound and reasonably priced, 


LITTLE WOMEN: or Meg, 
Jo, Beth and Amy. By 
Louisa M. Alcott 


LITTLE MEN: Life at 
Plumfield with Jo’s Boys. 
By Louisa M. Alcott 


WHAT KATY DID. 
Susan Coolidge 


NELLY’S SILVER MINE. 
By Helen Hunt Jackson 


A DAUGHTER OF THE 
RICH. By Mary E. Waller 


MARTIN HYDE, THE 
DUKE’S MESSENGER. 
By John Masefield 


THE STORY OF ROLF 
AND THE VIKING’S 
BOW. By Allen French 


THE BOY WHALEMAN. 
By George F. Tucker 


Let us send you afree copy of our beautifully 
illustrated circular featuring this series, 
with seventeen illustrations in full color. 


The series, 8 volumes, $16.00 
Each volume, $2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & 
COMPANY 


Publishers 
34 Beacon Street 


By 
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Thanksgiving Thanks 
RUTH H. COLBY 


“T wish the Mayflower had never left 
England,” announced Mary Hllen Grant, 
as she and her dearest friend, Lena Banks, 
arm in arm, leisurely marched down the 
steps of the Academy amid the hilarious 
crowd of youngsters just dismissed on the 
Tuesday before Thanksgiving. 

‘Why, Mary Hllen!” lLena’s tone was 
shocked. 

“Well, I’m sick of Mayflowers and Pil- 
grims and everything else,’ grumbled 
Mary Ellen, “and now Miss Wentworth 
says we've got to write a two-page theme 
on the ‘First Thanksgiving.’ ” 

“But, Mary Ellen, it won’t take us long. 
We've studied it all. It’s just review,” 
solid little Lena comforted. 

“That’s why I hate it so! I can just 
sing it—1608 Holland, 1620 Mayfiower— 
oh, I do wish those Pilgrims had stayed 
at home! Besides,” here came the vital 
point, ‘Father is going to drive over to 
Maple Hill to-night. Jerry Burns hasn’t 
closed his Inn yet, and we're all going to 
supper. Now,” with bitter emphasis, “T’ll 
have to work all the afternoon, and I 
wanted to finish our paper dolls.” 

Lena’s’ round little face fell, too. <A 
kindly aunt had sent Mary Ellen three 
fashion magazines, and she and Lena had 
reveled in cutting out the lovely brilliant 
ladies. 

Lena had a comforting thought. “Why 
don’t I come down to your house and we 
ean do our papers at the same time. 
Then there might be a little time to cut 
out before you have to get ready.” 

Mary Ellen’s face shone. She hugged 
Lena on the spot. 

“You do have such nice thoughts,” said 
she, as they separated to go to their re- 
spective houses for lunch. 

The road to Maple Hill was long and 
steep. Mary Hllen, tucked between Father 
and Mother, enjoyed the ride to the full. 
The air was crisp and stinging. Although 
no snow had yet come to stay in Fox 
Valley, the fields were bare and brown, 
the roads frozen hard like the macadam 
of the cities, and the mountains wore 
white, glistening capes of snow that spread 
far down their shoulders, Mary Ellen 
loyed it all. She was in a beatific state 
of happiness, her home-work was done— 
the Pilgrims had received their just dues 
at her hands, she considered, and ahead 
was supper, with delightfully different 
dishes, and a long and pleasant evening 
in the big Inn. 

““Dr. Lawrence is staying at the Inn,” 
she heard Father’s grave voice, with a 
pleased note in it, “you know he is among 
the leading writers of history of our day 
and”’— 

But Mary Ellen’s ears closed tight as 
she drifted off into happy day-dreams. 

Mountain Inn, its big wings shuttered 
and closed, but with a hospitable glow 
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shining from the central part, was perched 
on the very top of Maple Hill, overlook- 
ing a wonderful sweep of the valley and 
mountains. Pleasant, rosy-cheeked Mrs. 
Burns welcomed them cordially, and Mary 
Ellen at once attached herself to Jerry 
Jr., who seemed to her eleven years al- 
most as grown up as his father, though 
in reality he was only sixteen, tall, silent, 
graduating from the Academy this coming 
June, and hoping for college the next fall. 

Dr. Lawrence, the sole guest at the Inn, 
proved to be a tall, scholarly gentleman, 
with the clearest, bluest pair of eyes Mary 
Ellen had ever seen. He and Father im- 
mediately became interested in each other, 
and as they gathered around the table 
spread before the huge stone fireplace in 
the living-room—the big dining-room was 
closed for the winter—the talk turned on 
the coming Thanksgiving, 

Mary Ellen wriggled inwardly. “I sup- 
pose those old Pilgrims will appear in a 


Duty 


When Duty comes a-knocking at your 
gate, ‘ 
Welcome him in; for if you bid him wait, 
He will depart only to come onee more 
And bring seven other duties to your 


r. 

ag —Edwin Markham. 
Sentence Sermon 

Iivery man’s task is his life-preserver. 


—Raiph Waldo Emerson. 


minute,” she thought mournfully. “If it 
would only get to Christmas, and we'd 
have something else to talk about.” 


Sure enough. “Well, our Pilgrim 
Fathers certainly were pretty good 
sports.” Dr. Lawrence - was saying. 


“What do you think about it, young lady ?”’ 
observing Mary Ellen’s round eyes fixed 
on him in astonishment—Miss Wentworth 
never talked that way. 

Mary Ellen only stammered. 

“How would you like to have been one 
of their little girls?’ The blue eyes 
were sminiling so friendly that Mary Ellen 
felt encouraged. 

“T couldn’t have been, they didn’t have 
any.” 

There was a moment of amused silence, 
then the company smiled generally, the 
blue eyes most of all, while Father said 
in astonishment, “Why, Mary Ellen, just 
where did you get that idea?’ But Mary 
Ellen, who could “sing” Pilgrim history, 
was so overwhelmed with confusion that 
she could only hang her head, and for 
at least two minutes she couldn’t even 
eat, and that was serious indeed. 

The talk became general, the supper- 
hour passed swiftly. Father and Mr. 
Burns went out to look at the latter's 
treasured beehives, while Mother and Mrs. 
Burns quietly cleared the table and disap- 
peared into the kitchen. Dr. Lawrence 
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and Jerry Jr. settled down by the fire. 
Mary Ellen approached timidly. 

“Were there really little girls like me?’ 
she inquired. , 

Again the clear blue eyes smiled at her. 
“You don’t suppose those Pilgrims could 
get along without any little girls, do you?” 

Mary Ellen pondered this new idea. 
She had always seen severe-faced men 
and grave-faced women, with the starched 
white collars and cuffs, but children— 
never. “I think I’d rather be living now,” 
she announced, still hesitatingly. 

“Why, of course you would, my dear, 
we all would, but don’t forget those boys 
and girls and their fathers and mothers 
helped pave the way for us to be so com- 
fortable and happy. How would you feel” 
—the voice deepened a bit— “if you saw 
a tall, .copper-colored Indian standing right 
over there?’ Mary Ellen threw a startled 
glance over her shoulder as if the dark 
shape might really be there. “How would 
you like”—turning to Jerry Jr—to help 
spade up twenty acres of land, all by 
hand—they had no animals at all, you 
know—and help dig thousands of holes for 
the corn, catch the fish, the only fertilizer 
you had, and with backbreaking labor 
carry them up from the shore, and then 
drop two or three in each hole?” 

Jerry’s dark eyes glowed. “I didn’t 
know they worked so hard.” 

“Then you’d have to watch those holes 
to see that the wolves didn’t dig up your 
crop. They’d like the fish, you know.” 

“Wolves!” breathed Mary Ellen. 

“Suppose you had been sick the winter 
preceding. Suppose you -had so little food 
left that you often staggered around to your 
work—don’t you think when those crops 
came up and flourished and were har- 
vested that you’d feel like a real Thanks- 
giving? And if those tall red men had 


been kind and shown you how to plant 


and harvest, wouldn’t you have invited 
them to the grand feast, and even a little 
girl like you have helped wait on the 
table?” 

Mary Ellen nodded. Somehow those old 
Pilgrims, staid and stiff, had become 
human. And there were children, girls 
like herself and big boys like Jerry, and 
around them lurked painted, feathered 
figures. : 

“We're lucky,” she said gravely, “but 
I guess a little of our Thanksgiving thanks 
ought to go to those Pilgrims who worked 
so hard.” ; 

Just then the rest of the grown-ups 
entered and Pilgrims and Thanksgiving 
were alike forgotten as corn began to 
pop, over the coals in the fireplace, and 
Jerry Jr. and Mary Ellen settled down to 
a hotly fought checker contest. 

But on the way home, in the cold dark- 
ness, the talk came back to Mary Ellen, 


November Doxology 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


For all the lovely things of life, 
For bird and blossom, sun and snow, 
For hope and work, and friend and flag, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” + 
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and the picture of those toiling people, 
no longer forbiddingly severe. That 
wretched little paper, so grudgingly writ- 
ten, hadn’t done those brave folk justice. 
Mary Hilen felt that she must write it 
over, must show that out of their cour- 
age and perseverance comes our own 
beloved Thanksgiving. Luckily there was 
one “study period” to-morrow and it could 
be done. Then with a deep sigh, satisfied 
that she of the twentieth century was 
about to pay a little of her debt to those 
far-off children of so many years ago, 
Mary Ellen, leaning back against Mother, 
slept peacefully all the way home. 


[All rights reserved] 


be 
Who is 350? 


MARGARET HILL 


“Well,” conceded Mrs. Marbury, one 
hand on her young son’s shoulder as they 
came out of the hotel dining room after 
breakfast, “well, if you promise to be back 
promptly for a twelve-o’clock luncheon, 
and if your father’s willing’— 

“Let him go,—I know just how he feels,” 
said Father, his eyes meeting John’s in 
complete understanding. ‘He has done 
-middle-aged sight-seeing like a gentleman 
for two weeks, and I say let him do a 
morning of boy sight-seeing. Trouble? 
How can he get into trouble? Los Angeles 
isn’t intricate, and he knows this hotel, 
and I’ll wager he knows where one or 
two ear lines go. Here’s a dollar, son, and 
be back at twelve—no mistake.” 

“Yes, Father. Thank you, Father.” 

“Where”—began Mother. 

“Let him go,” urged Father. He has 
looked at millionaires’ houses and avenues 
of palm trees without protest two days 
running. He has some special place in 
mind, depend upon it. Don’t spoil it by 


making him tell beforehand. Give him the . 


fun of ‘springing it on you’ at luncheon. 
He'll turn up to the minute, if I know 
John.” : 

Turn up, and to the minute he did, as 
Father predicted. Straight to their table 
he came, eyes and cheeks aglow, just as 
the chimes outside sang twelve. 

Hardly in his seat he began, “Did you 
know anybody—I mean anything ‘cept 
trees—lived to be 350 and sometimes 500, 
—did you?” ‘ 

“Thought so,” chuckled Father. 
going myself before we leave.” 

“You are? Oh, let me take you, Dad!” 
begged John, in no way surprised at 
Father’s instant guessing. 

“Three hundred and fifty? Who's 350?” 
from Mother. 

“Mobile Sadie. That’s her name, truly. 
Keeper and I went all over the farm to- 
gether, just us two, ‘cause I just happened 
to be the only visitor. And, what do you 
think he said when I came in? I'd been 
running.”. He fished two small packages 
out of his pocket, smiled at them, and 
kept them covered with one hand. 

“Running?” said Mother. “This hot 

. day?” 

“Why running?’ from Father. 
didn’t lose your cash?” 

“That’s what the keeper said. He said 


“Tm 


“You 


‘sunning this hot day’—and then he sighed, 
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‘most the way the alligators do when he 
pokes ’em, and after I paid my twenty- 
five cents he said again, ‘running this hot 
day! My, don’t I wish I were young!’ 
And then we went through the gate and 
there were lots and lots of little ponds 
with wire netting ’round ’em, and course 
I wanted to begin at the beginning and 
stop at the first one and what do you 
s’pose he said?” 

A begrudged pause: as the waitress 
served luncheon. Father raised interro- 
gating eyebrows and Mother shook her 
head. John carefully replaced his pack- 
ages in his pockets and between bites re- 
sumed. 

“Said I’d made him feel old, running in 
that way. Said I’d made him feel: so 
old that we’d go straight to the furthest 
corner and see Mobile Sadie. Said when- 
ever he began to feel old, that’s what he 
did, and after he’d whisked over the 
fence, out of reach of her jaws, he felt 
fifteen again.” 

‘Mobile Sadie!” Mother was at sea. 

“He has been to the alligator farm,” 
said Father, looking as if he were sorry 
he had missed it. “Go on, John.” 

“And there under a palm tree, in a 
little pen with a pond in it, was Sadie— 
looked sound asleep—looked as if she 
hadn’t moved for a year—feet turned up 
backwards. Looked as if she cowldn’t 
move ever! And in went the keeper, just 
as still, and whizz! if Sadie didn’t flop 
her tail and jerk her head, and over the 
fence went the keeper,—laughing he was. 
And he made her a bow from our side of 


the fence, and he said, ‘Much obliged, 
Mobile Sadie! Again you have restored 
my youth.’” ‘ 


“Three hundred and fifty!’ gasped 
Mother. “Mercy! What was happening 
850 years ago?” 

“That's nothing,” boasted John, as if 
alligators had been his one life interest. 
“Okeechobe lived to be 500. He’s stuffed 
now. I saw him.” 

“How do they know?” asked Mother. 

‘How old they are? Oh, something 
about bones in their heads,” said John 
vaguely. 

“Many alligators there?’ asked Father. 
“T’m feeling a bit stiff and elderly myself 
this afternoon’— 


The Difference 
JANET GARGAN 


Young Billy Bent went out to walk 
About the woods and meadows green 

When May had come with sunny days 
And pretty sights were to be seen. 

But Billy walked with listless eyes, 
He did not hear the gay birds sing— 

And when I asked him what he’d seen, 
He said, “I didn’t see a thing!” 


Young Tommy Trent went out to walk 

Through woods and fields one bright 
May day, 

And saw so many pretty sights, 
It seemed he couldn’t get away! 

He watched the birds a-building nests ; 
He saw a golden bumblebee, 

A wee, green lizard on a rock— 
For Tommy’s eyes were made to see! 
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“Father, would you?” John forgot even 
his favorite dessert of wafiles. “There 
are baby ones, and half-grown-up ones, 
and there’s one you can sit on his back 
if you want to.” 

“I’m going shopping this afternoon, by 
mnyself,” announced Mother. “No, there 
isn’t one thing I want either of you to 
sight-see with me. John, is there any 
kind of an animal you don’t like?” 

“Why no!” said John. ‘Course not. I 
asked the keeper if he didn’t like ’em very 
much, and he said he did or he wouldn’t 
be spending his life taking care of ’em.” 

“In your own language, ‘it beats me!’ ” 
said Mother. 

“So does everything else,” agreed Father 
pleasantly. “My mind clamors to be filled 
with alligator knowledge. Which car, 
John?” 

“Car goes from Second and Broadway. 
I don’t know just where that is, but we’ll 
find it all right.” 

“Didn’t you go on that line this morn- 
ing?” 

“Well, you see, I walked. That’s why 
I was running when I got there. Didn’t 
run coming back, though. Left enough 
time to walk.” And with vast pride, 
though with an attempt at unconcern, 
John again fished the packages from his 
pocket. “Costs twenty-five cents to get in, 
and the keeper let me have these two for 
seventy-five cents, ’cause I didn’t have the 
other nickel. They’re forty cents apiece, 
really. You don’t mind having ’em alike, 
do you? Your desks are in different 
rooms.” 

“And he was back on the stroke of 
twelve,” said Mother, as her penwiper 
came to view. “You couldn’t possibly have ~ 
pleased me more, John. No other pen- 
wiper can ever take the place of this one,” 
and pride was in her voice. 

“Finest ever,” said Father. “Mine goes 
to the office with me. How far is it to 
your alligator farm, son?” 

“Oh, two miles, ’bout,” said John. 

“I’m feeling too old to walk,’ said 
Father soberly. “But if that keeper will 
let me do a high jump to dodge Mobile 
Sadie, maybe I’d feel young enough to go 
for a swim with you.” 

“Aurrah!” John all but knocked over 
his chair as he sprang to his feet. “Sure 
there’s nothing we ought to be seeing?” 
he added dutifully. 

“Sure,” came Mother’s positive answer. 
“And if there’s swimming, I’m coming 
too, alligators and all. I feel too elderly 
to go shopping. I want to see Mobile 
Sadie, too,—if you want me,” she added 
almost shyly. 

“Want you!” 
for doubt. 

“And I move,” said Mother, “that here- 
after we let John take us sightseeing part 
of the time, instead of our always choos- 
ing. Let’s get more fun out of it, even 
if we stay longer in one place and go 
fewer places. Perhaps we don’t have to 
be 350 to learn a few things.” 

“Second the motion!” was Father’s 
hearty response. 

“Come on!” John urged his loitering 
family. ‘It’s one o’clock already, and the 
alligator farm closes at five!” : 

[All rights reserved] 


John’s tone left no room 
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Mr. Adlard Installed 
at Des Moines, Iowa 


Rey. Henry J. Adlard was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Des Moines, Ia., on Friday evening, 
October 17. The installation sermon was 
delivered by Rev. Curtis W. Reese, a 
former pastor, now secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. Dr. Reese 
took as his subject, “The Function of 
the Preacher.” He said that the supreme 
duty of the preacher. was to inspire and 
socialize his hearers. _He must have a 
definite message which: he must deliver 
without fear. 

The right hand of fellowship was ex- 
tended by Rev. Charles E. Snyder of 
Sioux City, who as secretary of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association welcomed Mr. Ad- 
lard to its fellowship and labors. John- 
son Brigham, chairman of the board of 
trustees, in words of sympathetic greet- 
ing, took his text from the front page of 
THE Recister for October 9 and urged 
the congregation not to ruin the minister 
by making him business manager. The 
minister is primarily a spiritual leader; 
they must free him by their co-operation 
for that task. 

The first visit of Rev. George F. Pat- 
terson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, to Des Moines was 
greatly enjoyed. He delivered the charge 
to the minister, adding to it a charge to 
the congregation. Mr. Patterson insisted 
that we knew enough to do right, we 
had enough laws, too many laws; what 
we needed was impassioned preaching 
which would enable men to do the good 
they already know. 


Personals 


Of Unitarian laymen successful in the 
elections, Jesse H. Metcalf of Providence, 
R.I., formerly member of the Laymen’s 
League Council, was elected to the United 
States Senate; Erlund F. Fish of Brook- 
line, Mass., and Arthur Crosby, member 
of the First Parish in Brookline, were 
chosen to the Senate and the House of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, respec- 
tively. 


Alexander Johnson, Unitarian layman, 
formerly of Indianapolis, Ind., and pioneer 
in social service in Indiana, pays tribute 
to the late Timothy Nicholson, another 
worker in the same field and State, under 
title of “There Were Giants in Those 
Days,” in a recent issue of the Survey. 


Prof. Arthur O. Lovejoy of Johns Hop- 
kins University, who was a member of 
a subcommittee from the American As- 
sociation of University Professors that re- 
cently reported on an investigation of con- 
ditions at Clark University, is a Unitarian, 
an active worker in the chureh in Balti- 
more, Md. 


Loren H. Robertson, ninety-five years 
of age, and one of the oldest members of 
the Unitarian Church in Hartford, Conn., 
died October 23. 


The calendar of the church in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., notes the death during the 
vacation period of two long-time members 
of the Society: R. G. Corser, who, as an 
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architect, gave much of his time to the 
reconstruction of the church building after 
the fire in 1912; and Miss Harriet 
Robinson, who “belonged to that rather 
limited group of teachers who really have 
a vision.” 


The adjudicators in the Filene Peace 
Plan Competition awarded a prize to Rey. 
R. Balmforth, minister of the Free Prot- 
estant (Unitarian), Church in Cape Town, 
South Africa. i : 


Mrs. Emma Hndicott Marean, formerly 
editor of THtm CHRISTIAN REGISTER, gave 
“Reminiscences of the Austin Street 
Church,” at the November 10 meeting of 
the Alliance of the Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church in Cambridge. 


The Bulletin of the Church of Our 
Father, in Portland, Ore. gives credit 
for its new attractive and artistic title- 
plate to R. C. Harrington, whose sketches 
appear each Sunday in the Oregonian, and 
who formerly was associated with the 
Church of Our Father in Hast Boston, 
Mass. 


A tablet to Guy Ambrose, formerly or- 
ganist in the Chureh of the Messiah in 
Montreal, P.Q., was dedicated at a me 
morial service, November 9. 


A silver loving cup has been offered as 
an incentive to church-school scholarship, 
by Mrs. Frank B. Russell of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky. The 
Russell Cup will be given to the pupil 
who makes the best grade for the year. 


Frank L. Smart, president of the,Daven- 
port chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, is superintendent of schools in 
Davenport, Ia. 


Among union Thanksgiving services in 
New England with Unitarian ministers in 
the pulpit, will be those at Florence, Mass., 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper preaching, and at 


Winthrop, Mass., with Rey. H. L. Buzzell 
giving the sermon. 


The new officers of the lLaymen’s 
League chapter at Fort Collins, Colo., 
J. W. Tobiska, president, and C. E. Vail, 
secretary, are both connected with the 
Experiment Station of the Agricultural 
College. 


Rey. Harold EH. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., was the preacher 
at the University of Chicago, November 9. 


Rev. Carl G. Horst, minister at Little- 
ton, Mass., serves as president of the 
Littleton Lyceum, now in its ninety-fifth 
year, and as chairman of the Board of 
trustees of the Reuben Hoar Library in 
Littleton. 


Dr. William §. Morgan, acting dean of 
the Pacific School for the Ministry, is 
president of the City Club in Berkeley, 
Calif., and of the Hetch Hetchy League, 
and a member of the Council for School 
Bonds. He is also president of the Hosmer 
chapter of the Laymen’s. League. 


Philip Cabot, writer, lecturer, member 
of the vestry of King’s Chapel, in Boston, 
Mass., has recently had a book published 
by the Macmillan Company,—‘Except Ye 
be Born Again.” 
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Ministers back from Europe 
Speak to Ministerial Union 


At the first meeting of the season of - 
the Ministerial Union, October 27, Rey. 


George L. Parker, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 


and Rey. Christopher Eliot related ex- 
periences of trips abroad during the sum- 
mer and commented on the political situ- 
ations overseas. 

Mr. Parker declared that, regardless 
of the ostensible issue, the Labor govern- 
ment of England purposed going before the 
electorate on the treaty with Soviet Rus- 
sia. There is, he said, a vast and vital 
necessity for Burope to make contacts 
with Russia, for, if Russia finds its 
commercial and intellectual outlet in the 
Orient, the world will be in for “a hor- 
rible and inconceivable situation.” 

The breakdown of information in 
Europe—the decline of the Wolff News 
Agency; the death of many of the larger 
newspapers, with the consequent abysmal 
ignorance of real conditions,—this is the 
tragic fact about Europe, Mr. Van Ness. 
declared. He explained how, in spite of 
democratic theory and practice in the 
political state, a European mind feels it- 
self either superior or inferior to another, 
mind; the European mind works up and 
down, not in terms of equality, as in 
America. F 

Mr. Eliot told of revolutionary propa- 
ganda in Norway, as he saw evidences of 
it in Christiania; also of the work of the 
Citizens’ League, which, although not in- 
terfering at all with the liberty of such 
propaganda, is quick to see that proper 
punishment follows any overt act of yio- 
lence. He heard some criticism that the 
Norwegian government was spending too - 
much money ; this was one of the reactions 
to the extensive educational and welfare 
program which the government is carry- 
ing out for the people. 

An overwhelming majority of the min- 

isters present favored the Child Labor 
Amendment, a show of hands revealed. 
There was some discussion of the amend- 
ment. : : 
The board of directors, conferring im- 
mediately after the meeting, voted to de- 
vote the next meeting to a full discussion 
of the Report on Unsettled Ministers, 
which was first read at a meeting last 
spring and has just been printed and sent 
to each member of the Union. . 


To Give New Testament Lectures 


Under the auspices. of the King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, a course of fif- 
teen weekly evening lectures on the New 
Testament will be given by Rey. Harold 
E. B. Speight, the minister, at King’s 
Chapel House, commencing about Noyem- 
ber 13. These will be open to all men 
and women interested. They are intended 
to provide a background of information 
regarding the beginnings of Christianity 
by which the problems and needs of the 
Christian Church of to-day may be better 
understood. Those who desire detailed 
announcements or other information 
should apply to W. H. Frothingham, King’s 
Chapel House, 27 Marlboro Street, Boston, 
indicating the week-day evening of their 


- choice. 


pp 
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'sandstone-colored side walls, 


Church at Waterville, Me., 
Artistically Redecorated 


The First Unitarian Church in Water- 
ville, Me., during the summer spent some- 
thing over $10,000 for extensive repairs. 
The foundation walls and roofs have been 
put in first-class condition, a modern steam- 
heating system.has replaced the old hot- 
air furnaces, attractive lighting-fixtures 
have been installed, and the entrance 
vestibule has been entirely transformed. 

The most noticeable improvement, how- 
ever, has been the redecoration and fur- 


nishing of the church proper, carried out 


under the direction of Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jy., of Boston, Mass. The finely propor- 
tioned interior has been refinished with 
dark oak woodwork and pews, warm 
a cream- 
white cove and cornice, and a pale-blue 
ceiling. The chancel has been rearranged 
and furnished with a dignified pulpit, 


lectern, and communion table, back of 


which is hung a dossal of crimson velvet 
forming a rich background for a carved 
cross of gilded oak. The velvet hangings 
at the entrance doors and the curtains 
in the choir gallery are all crimson in 
tone—giving, with the black and gold of 
the lighting fixtures, a gratifying appear- 
ance of warmth and richness to the in- 
terior. : 
The Ware parlors, the minister’s study, 
kitchens, and other rooms, have all been 
redecorated in light and pleasing tones, 
and the entire plant put in good condition 
and made inviting as befits the liberal 
meeting -house in this important college 
town. The whole improvement is a tribute 
to the enthusiaSm inspired by Rev. Arthur 
Buekner, who has just closed the first 
year of his ministry in Waterville. 
Further improvements, notably in the 
treatment of the ample grounds about the 
chureh, are in contemplation for the 
spring. 


Studies Century of Unitarianism 


The Chicago Associate Alliance is de- 
voting its year of study to “A Century 
of Unitarianism.” During the year, Rev. 
Robert 8S. Loring will speak on “What 
Unitarians Believed One Hundred Years 
Ago.” Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, presi- 
dent of the national Alliance, will tell of 
“Unitarianism and Social Reform,” and 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference, will forecast “The 
Next Century.” 

At the first meeting of the year in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Rev. David Rhys Wil- 
liams of the Third Unitarian Church in 
Chicago, Ill, gave an address on “The 
Need for a Militant Unitarianism.” 


Vassar Women Conduct Service 


Unitarian women of Vassar College con- 
ducted the morning service at the church 
in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., the first Sunday in 
October. The principal parts of the sery- 
ice were taken by the four delegates who 
represented the church and the College 
at the second annual conference of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals 
last June at Mount Holyoke College. 

For the earnest activity of Unitarian 
students at Vassar, who number between 


“ministers. 
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fifty and sixty students, great credit is 
due to Prof. Caroline li. Furness of the 
department of astronomy, who frequently 
gathers them together for social times and 
for closer acquaintance with Unitarian 
Professor Furness has been 
secretary of the Poughkeepsie church since 
its founding twelve years ago, and was 
one of its organizers. 


Sunday School Union to Meet 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., will be held at the Church of the 
Disciples, on Monday evening, November 17. 
Supper at six, meeting at seven, adjourn- 
ment at eight-thirty. Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
head of the Wheelock Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, will speak on “Worship.” At 
the monthly conference of superintendents. 
held at 5 pm., Mrs. Hila Lyman Cabot 
will speak. Further information may be 
obtained from the secretary, Mrs. Living- 
ston Stebbins, 3 Concord Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—Early in the morn- 
ing of October 24, the First Baptist Church 
was destroyed by fire. While the fire 
was burning, the Unitarian minister, Rey. 
Frederic Gill, offered the use of the build- 
ing of the First Parish to the Baptists. 
They now hold their Friday evening meet- 
ing in the Unitarian vestry, and their 
Sunday evening service in the auditorium. 
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Mr. Krolfifer is Installed 
in Davenport, Ia., Church 


The service of installation for Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Davenport, Ia., was 
conducted October 16 before an audience 
that filled the church auditorium. Rey. 
Clara Cook Helvie of the church in Moline, 
Ill., directed the service, giving the invoca- 
tion and prayer and reading the Scrip- 
ture lesson. 

The act of installation was led by 
Charles Grilk, and Mr. Krolfifer responded 
with the address of acceptance. Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder, secretary of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, gave the act of 
recognition on behalf of Unitarian min- 
isters and churches. Rey. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the Western Conference, de- 
livered the Charge to the Minister, speak- 
ing on. “The Function of the Minister” ; 
and Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of Iowa 
City, speaking on “The Function of the 
Church,” gave the Charge to the Congre- 
gation. 

The installation service was preceded 
by a congregational dinner, at which 
Frank L. Smart, superintendent of schools 
in Davenport, presided. Addresses of 
greeting and of fellowship were given by 
Dr. Benjamin F. Martin, pastor of the 
Edwards Congregational Church, Rabbi 
Joseph L. Baron of Congregation B’nai 
Israel, Rt. Rey. Theodore N. Morrison, 
Bishop of Iowa, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Louis Block, Past Grand 
Master of Masons in Iowa. 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


BREWER & CO. - 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 

Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 
56 FRONT ST. - 


CHINA 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 


IN THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


By JENNIE W. SCUDDER 
$1.50 postpaid 


Tie Unitarians of America have just dedicated their national 
. shrine in Washington, with ceremonies befitting this achievement 


through the united efforts of the American Unitarian Association, 


the Unitarians of Washington, and the Fellowship-at-large. 


To 


appreciate the full significance of this accomplishment, one should 
have the complete history of the Unitarian movement in Washing- 
ton, together with interesting information concerning the sterling 
character and distinguished positions of the clergy and laity affili- 
ated with this organization from the days of its foundation. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 


25 BEACON STREET 


= BOSTON, MASS. 
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Handkerchiefs 


for 
Christmas 


LARGE variety for Christ- 

mas is now on hand—col- 
ored, white, embroidered, hem- 
stitched and. rolled. 


Last Week for 
Christmas Marking 


Meingrant 
GOWN SHOP. 


254 Boylston Street — At the Public Gardens 


\ 


Grace Vincent invites you to compare 
her luxurious fur trimmed coats with 
those you have seen elsewhere. 


Priced from 


$79.50 to $195.00 
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Smart Shops 


IN BOSTON — 


From Far Away 


S there a person living who does not 

at some time feel the call to visit far- 
off places, to know the thrill of saying, 
“This the Nile,” or “This is Nome’? 
Who has not dreamed of travelling here 
and there and of bringing back the beau- 
tiful products from all corners of the 
earth,—a fine scarab from Hgypt, a gor- 
geous shawl from Spain, a copper samo- 
var from the land of the steppes. Yet 
how many of us realize the romance of 
merchandising today? Shops such as the 
ones on this page must draw on every 
far-off land to furnish the amazing vari- 
ety of goods which we take so casually. 
Little worms in China spun the beginning 
of our lady’s frock; cunning hands fash- 
ioned the Italian pottery on her table; 
black natives of Africa first handled the 
diamonds of her dinner ring. All these 
must our merchants seek and find. 

Visit these shops; examine the articles 
displayed and see that all this world has 
been combed in order that you and 1 
may have the fine things which time 
or other circumstance prevents us from 
going ourselves to get. 


UNUSUAL 


You never expect ordinary footwear from 
Thayer McNeil. You look to us for all 


such shoes as these, all of them unusual: 
Husky sport shoes, dainty tea-slippers, 
smart street oxfords, velvet ‘afternoon 
pumps, suede shoes, patent leather, 
blond satin, black satin, and the operas 


with the now fashionable bows. Shoes 
of good workmanship, $8.00 - $22.00 


Please mention The Christian Register 


414 Boylston Street : 47 Temple Place 


‘THAYER 
McNEIL 


COMPAN Y_ 


WOR 
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Original Christmas Cards 


Italian in spirit—American in 
execution—are now on dis- 
play together with a 
small collection of 
real Italian 
ones 


Sw 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 
342 BOYLSTON STREET 


FUR SHOPPE 


Berkeley Building, 420 Boylston Street 


Latest Autumn Vogues 
in Coats and Small Furs 


Coats Made to Order 
Remodeling and Repairing 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
Ensures Complete Satisfaction 


WILLIAM D. RAY 
(Laie of Lamson 3 Hubbard) , 


j 
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Minnesota Conference Plans 


Another Young People’s Conference— 
Laymen’s League to help 


The decision to hold another conference 
of Minnesota young people and an an- 
nouncement that the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League will co-operate financially in mak- 
ing the conference a success, were fea- 
tures of the meeting of the Minnesota 
Conference, held at St. Paul, October 15 
and 16. It was the most successful meet- 
ing for many years. Thirty-three dele- 
gates from out of town registered, and 
the attendance at the closing session was 
close to two hundred. For the Alliance 
luncheon, at which Mrs. Budlong was the 
guest of honor and the speaker, fifty 
women gathered at the home of Mrs. 
C. W. Ames. The Laymen’s League lunch- 
eon, held at the Athletic Club, brought 
together thirty-five men to meet William 
L. Barnard and to listen to his eloquent 
address on “Spiritual Navigation.’ 

The chief business before the Confer- 
ence was the question of repeating the 
summer conference for young people, 
which was held so successfully last year 
at Hanska. It was decided to hold an- 
other conference and a committee was 
appointed to arrange the detailed plans. 

During this discussion, Mr. Barnard 
presented a very generous proposal from 
the Laymen’s League which was promptly 
and gratefully accepted by the Confer- 
ence. The League offers to pay the ex- 
penses of two lecturers for next year’s 
young people’s conference, and will con- 
tribute one hundred dollars to the gen- 
eral administration expenses. In ad- 
dition to this the League will co-operate 
with the local chapters in sending young 
men as delegates up to the number of 
four from each chapter. 

The officers of the Conference elected 
at the St. Paul meeting are as follows: 
President, Dr. Amandus Norman of Han- 
ska; vice-president, J. C. Noyes of Du- 
luth; treasurer, Miss Charlotte E. Clarke 
of St. Cloud; secretary, Rev. Frederick 
M. Bliot of St. Paul. The annual report 
from the treasurer showed a balance of 
$26.16, with all expenses paid, including 
two hundred dollars for field work dur- 
ing the summer, and one hundred dollars 
for the Hanska conference. 

An interesting feature of the Confer- 
ence was the report of Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes of Cambridge, Mass., who spent 
the month of August visiting the churches 
in Minnesota, as the representative of 
the Conference. Mr. Holmes said in his 
report: “I cannot help feeling that the 
situation in Minnesota is more favorable 
now than it has been at any other time 
during the last ten years in which I have 
been acquainted with Minnesota Unita- 
rianism. . . . There is a sense of com- 
'panionship, of ‘togetherness,’ among Min- 
nesota Unitarians, much greater than 
in the past years, undoubtedly due in 
large measure to the renewed activity 
of the Conference, and to such enter- 
prises in particular as the young people’s 
conference at Hanska, in June.” 

Both evening sessions of the Confer- 
ence were well attended by outside dele- 
gates and by members of the St. Paul 


parish. On the first evening there were 
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two addresses, one by Dr. John H. La- 
throp of Brooklyn, N.Y., on “A Century 
of Religious Liberty and the Tasks 
Ahead,” the other by Rev. John H. Die- 
trich of Minneapolis, on “The Future of 
Liberal Religion.” On the second evening, 
after a brief devotional service, Prof. 
Albert Parker Fitch, at present professor 
of the history of religion at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., gave an ad- 
dress entitled “Is Jesus the Truth?” 


For Christmas Programs 


Under the direction of Prof. H. Augus- 
tine Smith, the Department of Fine Arts 
of the School of Religious Education con- 
nected with Boston University is planning 
instructive lectures and demonstrations 
on Christmas pageants, music, and other 
features of holiday entertainment, to be 
given November 17 and 18. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Fine Arts. 


. Dedication at Portland, Ore. 


The new edifice of the Church of Our 
Father in Portland, Ore., will be dedicated 
on Sunday, November 16. One service 
will be conducted at 10.30 A.M. and an- 
other at 3.00 p.w. In the morning, there 
will also be a service of baptism; and 
at a communion service at 11.15, new 
members will be received. On November 
29, the congregation will meet for a house- 
warming in the parish rooms. 


Omaua, Nes.—The church building was 
painted and the interior entirely redeco- |. 
rated this summer. A quartet has been 
engaged for the music of the Sunday 
services. 


THE NATIVITY 


By EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 
and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and but few rehearsals. 
It has been successfully presented in 
all parts of the country. Detailed sug- 
gestions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid. 


Send for free descriptive circular. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 100 
double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in dark 
blue on good bond paper, $1. FRANK B. Hicks, 
Box 25, Macedon Center, N.Y. 


WISHING TO GO SOUTH from January 1 to 
May 1, would like to sublet my furnished 
7-room, sunny -apartment, with. all conven- 
iences, in Dorchester, to a responsible party. 
Reasonable rent, maid if desired. Hxchange 
reference, TELEPHONE DORCHESTER, 7238-J. 
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To All Subscribers: 


Many changes of address are requested at 
this time of year by our readers, and we desire 
to make them promptly and accurately. It 
happens that certain readjustments have re- 
cently been made in the personnel of the Cir- 
culation Department, and the service is yet to 
be as efficient as usual. We are grateful for 
consideration in cases of delay and other short- 
comings, and at the same time we request in- 
formation about any irregularities. 


Two weeks are required to make a 
change in address. 
Another matter: The paper ought to reach 
all readers East of the Rocky Mountains not 
later than Saturday each week. If it comes 


later, please get action by writing to your 
local post-office. The trouble is usually there. 


The Circulation Department 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


= eee 
GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—HOW MANY QUBSTIONS 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Play the 
game “A Study of. Shakespeare.” Instructive, 
original. Price 50 cents. THm SHAKESPHARE 
Cius, Camden, Maine. 

DQG, ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED—Retired minister, fifty-five, college 
education, liberal, desires position in book- 


store or library. Address CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS for Christmas Gifts, Mem- 
orandum, Diaries, Address, and Expense Books. 
Refills for all sizes, send for Catalogue. Loosn- 
LHAF Book Co., Arlington, N.Y. Dept. 6. 


MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, N.J. For 
the medical care and treatment of the nervous, 
semi-invalid, aged, and convalescent. Home 
atmosphere. Rates moderate. Booklet. 


STEREOPTICON FOR SALE. High grade Beseler, 
almost new, $35. About half price. 400 watt 
Mazda Bulb. Lens to suit distance. Great 
Bargain. New 10 x 10 ft. fine quality muslin 
screen, $8. Rev. C. H. SHirRK, 2506 Brown St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


MANUFACTURER of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
and Household Linens, will pay liberal com- 
missions to lady or gentleman selling direct to 
the consumer. Value guaranteed and good liv- 
ing assured diligent workers. Write to Sum- 
mit, N.J. H. J. Dupuy, Mfrs. Agent. 


IF YOU USE a STAINLESS STEEL Paring 
Knife, fruit stains will not appear on hands 
or knife. This knife is easy to sell in the fall 
and there is a big profit for your Church So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
STAINLESS Propucts Sauus Co., 843 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE, VISITING SECRETARY (in Boston 
or vicinity) by the hour, day or month. 
Household budgets made, accounts kept and 
audited by experienced bookkeeper-accountant. 
Dividends collected and tabulated for tax re- 
turns. Letters written, invitations mailed, ete. 
Reasonable rates upon application. C-77—Tuo 
CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The darkest night 
that ever fell on 


the earth, never 


put out the stars. 
GEORGE ELIOT 


San Francisco Church Broadcasts 

The trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Calif., have 
arranged with KGO, the station of the 
General Electric Company of Oakland, 


to have the Sunday morning service and 
sermon broadcast once every five or six 
weeks. KGO is one of the best stations 
on the Pacific coast. 


Where Minorities Are Respected | 


(Continued from page 1092) 
Germain required them to. In certain 
districts of the republic, five years after 
the War, the Germans retain the educa- 
tional, industrial, and economic ascend- 
aney which they had acquired under the 
Hapsburgs. The process of readjustment 
under thé new conditions is neither 
violent nor drastic. The law of land- 
ownership, for instance, requires the re- 
distribution of land which Germans had 
acquired under feudal grants many cen- 
turies ago. The work of breaking up 
these large holdings is going steadily as, 
the law provides. Of course, the feudal 
landowners regard themselves aggrieved 
by the national legislation. The com- 
plaint by the Germans that the Czecho- 
slovaks are driving them out by unjust 
legal means will continue to be heard for 
some time in Czechoslovakia. What ap- 
plies to the Germans is true to a less 
extent of the Magyars. 

But in‘ no instance have the Czecho- 
slovakians disfranchised a German or a 
Magyar minority. Czechoslovakian and 
German are eligible to parliament on a 
numerical basis. Before the courts a Ger- 
man citizen inhabiting a district 20 per 
cent. German has the right to present 
his case in the German language, and to 
have it examined in the German language. 
Local officials stationed in districts pos- 
sessing a 20 per cent. minority population 
are required to command the language of 
that minority. Districts inhabited by a 
minority population have the right- to 
conduct scholastic instruction in the lan- 
guage of that minority. Under the en- 
lightened presidency of Mr. Masaryk, 
there is no evidence of Balkan methods 
in the government of the republic. 


CULTURALLY, as _ this condition 
would imply, Czechoslovakia, at the be- 
ginning of its new era, occupies the most 
advanced position among the Slavic na- 
tions. It stands higher than Poland, higher 
than Russia, higher than Jugoslavia, and 
higher than Bulgaria. Like Pallas 
Athene from the head of Jove, the Czecho- 
slovakian Republie began her modern life 
fully armed and equipped. She now 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS. WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1, 000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


|The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. Piicunitace 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. 
ous scholarships for superior work; aphortaniie 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM §. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. ; 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
‘Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Paine! Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of — 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, San FRANcIscO 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 


- A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL 


STAGECRAFT 


Poster Design, Show Card Lettering. Voice Train- 


ing, Public Speaking, Radio, Window Dressing 
Photography, and other evening classes. H 


B.Y.M.¢.UNION 48 Boylston St. 


fairly completely occupies the industrial 
position in manufacturing, in foreign 
trade, that Austria-Hungary occupied 
before the War. In all the arts in the 
drama, in literature, Czechoslovakia 
easily stands among the most advanced 
European nations.” 

In the life of the world, Czechoslovakia 
is taking a lofty place. Her minister of 
foreign affairs, Hduard Benes, the other 
day presented a great thought to the 
nations when, at the sessions of the League 
of Nations at Geneva, he furnished the 
outline for the project of the international 
conference for the limitation of arma- 
ments which was elaborated by the 
League’s sub-committee on disarmament. 


This contribution to civilization alone 
commended Czechoslovakia to the appre- 
ciatixe attention of the world. Both in 
its internal administration and its in- 
ternational conceptions, this new sover- 


eign state, which in the days of Jan Huss. 


and Jan Ziska played so important a part 
in the Reformation, is taking a position 
which entitles it to the friendly considera- 
tion of good men and women everywhere. 


‘Deaths 


FOLSOM.—At 19 Ware Street, Cambridge, 
October 31, Catharine Abbot Folsom, widow 
of Samuel H. Folsom, formerly of Winchester, 
in her ninety-seventh year. ; 


—————— 
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-was heartily accepted. 
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Alliance and League Work 
Northern Conference Topic 


The Northern Conference which was 
held in Montpelier, Vt., on the afternoon 
and evening of October 8, voted to give 
to the work of the Southern Circuit the 
sum of fifteen dollars. . This offering came 
in response to Mrs. James A. Bailey’s 
excellent presentation of the educational 
needs in the southland. Here are some of 
America’s own children, her native stock, 
sorely in need of a proper education and 
of careful training in the art of living. 
The Alliance spirit and work was ably 
presented by the president of The Alliance, 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, who stressed the 
importance of the sense of unity among 
all the branches, both as individual mem- 
bers of a single church and as. comrades 
in the cause dear to all hearts, emphasiz- 
ing especially the need of that spiritual 
quickening which is the main purpose of 
The Alliance, . 

George G. Davis, vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, brought to the confer- 
ence an excellent survey of the work of 
the League during these first five years 
of its corporate existence. The weakness 
of the church, he said, was due in a meas- 
ure to a feeling on the part of the men 
that it was a woman’s task. The awaken- 


‘ing of the men to a sense of their own 


responsibility is putting new life and 
energy into the churches. 

“The invitation to hold the next confer- 
ence, in October, 1925, in Ottawa, Ont., 
Delegates were 
present from all the. churches in the con- 


ference save the church in Toronto. The 
k following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, Laurence - Bullard, 


Windsor, Vt.; vice-president, Murray Wil- 
liams, Montreal, P.Q.; secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Burlington, Vt. ; 
executive committee, Albert Horton, Ot- 
tawa, Mrs. George A. Brown, Montreal, 
Rey. W. S. Nichols, Montpelier. 


mecy, TIil., Church is 
Community Center 


The activities of the Unitarian Church 
in Quincey, Ill, have multiplied with the 
additional use of the church build- 
ing as a non-sectarian community center. 
The building is open for club, study 
class and other meetings; 
community center projects include a 
kindergarten, a dancing class for little 
girls, and a public forum. Rev. A. Lee 
Holland, formerly in the Methodist and 
Congregationalist ministries, is giving vol- 
unteer assistance in building up the 
center. A bulletin board, built, painted, 
and set up by the minister and a neigh- 
bor, carries church service and com- 


munity center notices, with several pic- | 


torial posters painted by Mrs. Ufford. 
A Wayside Pulpit has been installed. 

The Sunday-school has. been  reor- 
ganized, with Miss Anna Lesher, teacher 
in the Quincy high school, as superin- 
tendent, and two new volunteer teachers. 
At each of the social psychology meet- 
ings of the Laymen’s League chapter, 
there has been increased attendance and 
interest, and the chapter has added sey- 
eral new members. 


and future. 
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This church uses paid newspaper ad- 
vertising, and the two Quincy papers 
during the month from. September 20 to 
October 20 gave 210 column inches of 
space, thirty-six separate articles, to 
Unitarian activities. 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


Rey. Arthur Howe Bradford, of the 
Central Congregational Church Provi- 
dence, R.I., will be the visiting preacher 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, November 18-21. Mr. 
Bradford served as assistant pastor at 
South Church, Springfield, Mass., and then 
was pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Rutland, Vt., previous to his coming 
to Providence in 1918. He is a member of 
the commission on missions of the national 
Council of Congregational Churches. The 
organ recital on Monday, November 17, 
will be given by Raymond C. Robinson. 


Parish Briefs 


CLEVELAND, OHt0.—In comparison with 
the record of a year ago, the increase of 
attendance at the church school during 
September was about 30 per cent. 


Boston, Mass.—King’s Chapel will 
begin on November 16 a Sunday after- 
noon school of religion, which, under 
the direction of Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, 
will offer a liberal religious training to 
children of all parents who wish to enroll 
them in this school. 


Concorp, Mass.—When the ninety-eight- 
year-old Trinitarian Congregational 
Church burned October 4, the First Parish 
(Unitarian) invited its people to join in 
a union service the following Sunday. 
In similar manner the Trinitarians opened 
their doors to the First Parish people sey- 
eral years ago when thee building was 
burned. 
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California Church Conducted 
Daily Vacation Bible School 


The Union Liberal Church in Pasadena, 
Calif., recently formed by the federation 
of the Unitarian and the Neighborhood 
churches in addition to maintaining its 
ehurech school throughout the summer, 
conducted a Daily Vacation Bible School 
with three paid teachers during the 
church vacation. The pupils were the 
children of various church schools in the 
neighborhood which were not open through 
the summer. 

A Boy Scout troop has been formed in 
the Chureh. There is also a Wolf Cub 
pack of thirty younger boys. 

Miss Ruth Dodge, the daughter of a 
Methodist minister, is the new parish as- 
sistant. She is a graduate of the Dea- 
eoness School - (Episcopal) for Social 
Workers, was secretary to the Bishop of 
California, and was in the foreign mis- 
sionary work of the Congregationalists. 
More recently she joined the Unitarian 
Chureh in Berkeley, Calif., where she 
worked in the church school. 

At the first Neighborhood Guild meet- 
ing, October 2, Mrs. Robert A. Millikan 
spoke on “Women in Greece.” She and 
Dr. Millikan recently returned: from 
Europe. At the opening church service 
this year, Rey. Bradford Leavitt preached 
on “The Unhappiness of Europe—Is There 
a Cure?” There will be no recovery in 
Europe, he declares, as long as Germany 
remains in poverty. 


Church Bequeathed $2,000 


The will of the late Mrs. Annie C. 
Smith of Littleton, Mass., contains a be- 
quest of $2,000 to the Littleton Unita- 
rian. Church. This is a portion of a 
trust fund to be available for various wel- 
fare agencies on the death of Mrs. 
Smith’s sister, Mary T. Nye. 


YOUR 


WILL 


THE SALVATION ARMY is legally qualified to receive bequests and 


to carry out any conditions attached thereto. 
are, however, the more effective and useful a legacy becomes. 


The simpler the conditions 


The 


indebtedness on Salvation Army plants in the New England States is 
$1,333,592.77. This includes an indebtedness of $636,950.31 for Massachu- 
setts. The legal form for making gifts is: 


give to the Salvation 


Army of Massachusetts, Incorporated, § 
or property, for the support of its religious and charitable 


work in the State of _._.-__- 


(Insert name of State) 


The Salvation Army invites inquiries and correspondence with regard to the 


scope and character of its benevolences. 


Address communications to 


COLONEL W. A. McINTYRE, Commanding New England, 


8 East Brookline Street, Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBER THE ARMY IN YOUR WILL! 


Almost anything is readable in a letter. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Wife: “Anything new in the papers?” 
Husband: “No, only different names.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Dean Inge says, “We have left behind 
the Middle Ages, but we are living in the 
Meddle and Muddle Ages.” 


Interviewer: “What do you think of 
the voter who casts his vote for the one 
he thinks is the best man?’ Politician: 
“He’s a traitor to our party !’—American 
Legion Weekly. 


Friend: “I suppose you find your wife 
can live on your income all right?” 
Newlywed: “Oh, yes, indeed; but it’s up 
to me now to make another one for my- 
self.,—The Htude. 


“So you have given up writing novels.” 
“Yes—the publishers said my imagination 
was too lively—plots lacked probability— 
but I’m doing very well writing advertise- 
ments.”—Passing Show. 


And the Chelsea Methodist Church of 
New York City announces the topic and 
special attraction for the Sunday evening 
service : “Amusements for Methodists. Los 
Angeles Vocal and Saxophone Quartet.” 


“Mother, is it true that an apple a day 
keeps the doctor away?’ “Yes, Jimmie. 
Why?’ “’Cause if it is, I kept about 
ten doctors away this morning—but I’m 
afraid one’ll have to come soon.”—Bolton 
Evening News. ; 


Two sweethearts from Aberdeen were 
rambling round, when they came to a 
movie. The young man ran his eye over 
the front of the building. It rested on 
a title in large letters—“The Woman 
Pays.” “Jean,” he said, “I think we'll 
gang in here.’—Oroyden Advertiser. 


The man of regrets is almost invariably 
a fellow of flimsy texture. Continually 
bemoaning the fact that he has done the 
wrong thing, he shuffles through life a sad 
and pathetic performer. His hopes are 
always empty. His cup of sorrow is ever 
fnll. Its ingredients are spilt milk and 
tears.—Life. 


“Yes, my friends,” said the theological 
lecturer, “some admire Moses, who in- 
stituted the old law; some, Paul, who 
spread the new. But after all, which 
character in the Bible has had the largest 
following?” As he paused, a voice from 
the back bench shouted: “Ananias !’’— 
Columbia State. 


Counsel: “Now, sir, perhaps you will 
give me a straightforward answer to the 
simple question whether the plaintiff was 
trying to pass between the motor bus and 
the taxi or between the taxi and the lorry, 
and whether, if and when you saw him, 
he was near either or any two and which 
of them respectively.”—Punch. 


Captain Frettsome, a preacher in the 
Church Army, met a disgruntled hearer 
after a meeting, who threatened un- 
pleasant reprisals. “I said to him,” re- 
marked Captain Frettsome, “before you 
do anything, allow me to tell you I can 
do three things: I can preach, pray, and 
fight; which would you like?’ The appli- 
cant did not stay to answer. 


QUESTS NEEDED 


can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us be the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION - 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE~ 


King’s Chapel Sunday Afternoon 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


offers an opportunity to all parents who desire a liberal 
teligious education for their children. _ 
Opening November 16 


For information apply to Mrs. RicHarp C. Casot, 
Director, at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 


NO-SEW 


No more fuss or messy bother sewing 
or serving fowl. Get NO-SE W— 
wonderful, new, sanitary device ysed 
by housewives. 

Hasy seller—big money maker for £ 
Ladies’ Aid Societies and Bazaars. 
Utility sets, 15ceaeh. Special Com- 
bination Offer—1 gift set attractively 
boxed and 1 utility set, 40c Y 


MoE. HEUCK, 241 Senator Place, Dept. A, Cincinnati 


| 


CARDS FOR COLORING 


Lr Mar Lins—black and white outline 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. New and 
distinctive designs. Sample assortment 
for $1.00. Send for catalog. 


LE MAI LINE Dept. E 
388 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


‘THE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King's Chapel. European Plart. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 
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HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bey pepe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
Church is open daily from 9 to 4. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. 


Abraham M. 

D.D., minister. Church service at 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.m., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church gerv- 
ice. The church is open for rest and prayer. 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 
five o’clock. Strangers “velcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harolu HE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev.-Harold E. B. Speight, 
November 16, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 
P.M. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 am. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. BHmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.M., 
Evening Service, 7.30 p.m. Vesper Service 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of each month after Morning 
Service. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 


Free pews at all services. All are welcome. 


The THidest Read Book 
in the THorld 


is the Bible—we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


.Massachusetts_ Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


